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Need “Young America” 


"today is practical knowledge which will definitely help him to find 
his place in our rapidly-expanding commercial life. If he is to 
achieve success he must study the industries and physical re- 
sources of this country and understand how business conditions 

5... are affected by them. He must learn something of the needs of 

od other countries, and study their resources, limitations, and trade 

relations with each other and with this country, __ 


" His information must be up to date. It must be ee 
= authentic. It should be presented in a live, forceful has 
way. 


The need of a textbook which will meet dieieiat-day requirements 
is now, for the first time, supplied by the publication of 


P Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography 


These books are new throughout; they have been prepared with 

the highest skill obtainable; they set an entirely new standard in 
their exposition of industrial life, in their compelling human in- 
terest, in their superb new maps made especially for them, in their 
un-stereotyped illustrations and in the clearness and definiteness of 
their teaching-plan. 


A profusely illustrated circular With frontispiece in 
color and specimen pages will be seni on request. 


First Book, 72 cents 4 Second Book, $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


‘New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


HUGHES AND FAIRBANKS. 


It was the expected that happened 
at Chicago, when the Republican 
National Convention, after two bal- 
lots, in which the Favorite Sons 
were given ‘due recognition, nomi- 
nated for President Charles Evans 
Hughes, associate-justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, by 
949% votes out of a total of 987. 


This was followed by the nomination 


for vice-president of Charles War- 
ren Fairbanks of Indiana, who held 
that office during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. he circumstances 
were unprecedented in American 
political history, for Justice Hughes 
had not’ only not lifted a finger to 
promote his candidacy, but had reso- 
lutely refused to allow his name to 
go before the orimaries, and, out of 
tespect for his judicial office, had 
preserved absolute silence. upon all 
public questions. The politicians did 
not want him, for they had learned, 
when he was Governor of New 
York, that he could not be managed 
or bullied. If ever there was a 
nomination made by the people 
tather than by the politicians, this is 
it. Mr. Hughes immediately resigned 
his Office as justice and accepted the 
nomination. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S 
POSITION, 


Meanwhile, the Progressive Con- 
vention had 
Roosevelt unanimously. But he re- 
plied with the statement that he 
could not’ accept the nomination “at 
this time,” and that, if an immediate 


decision were desired, he must de- 


cline. But he suggested that his 
“conditional refusal” be placed in 
the hands of the Progressive Na- 
tional! Committee, with the under- 
standing that, ii Mr. Hughes’ state- 
ments of his views should satisfy the 
committee that it is for the interest 
Of the country that he should be 
elected, Colonel Roosevelt's refusal 
shold be “treated as definitely: ac- 
cepted; but otherwise, the committee 
should so notify the Progressive 
party and confer with him. 


EARL KITCHENER. 


The tragic death of Earl Kitch- 
ener, British secretary of state for 
war, is a great loss to England. He 
and his staff were on board the 
cruiser Hampshire, on a special] mis- 
sion to Russia, when, off the Orkney 
Islands, the vessel was sunk, either 
by a mine or a torpedo, and all on 
board perished. So great secrecy 
necessarily attends all movements re- 
lating to the war that it was not even 
known that he had left London until 
news came of the disaster. He had 
recently visited Paris and Rome for 
eonferences with the French and 
Italian military authorities, and the 
visit to Petrograd was undoubtedly 

lanned for a similar purpose. The 

ntente Allies are seeking—and are 
securing@—a greater’ concert of ac- 
tion; and, so far as.Great Britain is 
concerned, Earl Kitchener was the 


chiefly relied on to bring it 


about. 
THE CREATOR OF AN ARMY. 


Great as Kitchener’s services had 
been in Egypt and in India, he’ will 


longest remembered as*the crea- 


nominated Colonel. 


~ 


tor of the eat British army. The 


outbreak of the war found Great 


Britain altogether unprepared. .In 
accordance with her traditions, she 
had kept her navy up to a high 
standard of efficiency. But she was 
able to send only about 160,000 men 
to re-enforce the fighting French 
and Belgians, when the Germans 
made their drive against Paris. Earl 
Kitchener was appointed secretary 
ot state for war a fortnight after the 
war began; and realizing that the 
struggle would last for years, he 
entered immediately upon the policy 
which has turned the meagre British 
force into an army of 5,000,000 men, 
gathered from the kingdom and the 
colonies. What known as 
“Kitchener's mob” is now Kitch- 
ener’s army. and it. will bear tnat 
title proudly in the months to come. 


THE RECENT NAVAL BATTLE. 


There ig so wide a variance in. the 
British and German reports of the 
recent naval battle off the coast of 
Jutland that it is impossible to tell 
were tue truth lies. According to 

(German vic- 
tory, and the British losses were far 
in excess of the German. But the 
German’ official reports, while with- 
holding all details of the German 
losses in ships and personnel, erred 
in naming the British ships which 
had been sunk. It included in the 
list the battleship Warspite, the 
battle cruiser Princess Royal, and 
cruisers Birmingham and Acasta, 
and these are all still afloat. The 
British admiralty admits the loss of 
the battle cruisers Queén Mary, In- 
defatigable and Invincible, the cruis- 
ers Defence, Black Prince and War- 
rior, eight destroyers and one sub- 
marine; and claims that the Ger- 
mans lost two battleships, two battle 
cruisers, four cruisers, six de- 
stroyers and one submarine. 


A NEW RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE. 


The Russians are making a new 
drive along the entire Galician front 
irom the Pripet marshes to the Ru- 
manian frontier, a distance of 275 
miles; and with such vigor, that in 
the first'thtee days they gathered in 
as prisoners 480 officers and more 
than 25,000 men, and took twenty- 
seven guns and more than fifty 
machine guns. A couple of months 
ago, the Austrians withdrew two 
army corps from this front in order 
to attack the Italians in the Tren- 
tino, and the Russian commander, 
General. Brussiloff, who is a keen 
strategist as. well as a brave fighter, 
was probably aware of this fact 
when he began the new offensive. 
The force under his command is 
practically an entirely new army, and 
its strength and efficiency, taken in 
connection with the Russian re-en- 
forcements recently sent to the west- 
ern front, furnish fresh proof of 
Russian resiliency. 


THE LAST OF YUAN SHI KAI. 

Yuan Shi Kai, the “strong man” 
of China, president of the Chinese 
republic since February, 1912, has 
been eliminated by death from the 
Chinese equation, Whether he was 
poisoned, or committed suicide, or 
died, as officially reported, from 
nervous breakdown following a gas- 
trie trouble, will probably never be 
known. His successor, temporarily 


"at least, is Vice-President Li Yuan 


Hung, whose accession to power, it 
is hoped, may appease the leaders of 
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the revolt in the southern provimees 
He also is a man Of considerable 
force of character, and he openly op 
posed the project of this chief tog 
store the monarchy, and to gigke 
himself emperor under a new @ige 
pensation. It remains to be Seen 
whether he will be able to stiStamny 
himself against the conspiratjes 
which are certain to follow histme 
cession to the presidency, ang 
against Japanese machinations, 


A REGRETTABLE DECISION: 


It would not be decorous for 
layman to dispute the findings of ths 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
but the decision of that tribunal just 
rendered, with two justices dis 
senting, upon the Harrison Federal 
Drug Act of 1914, is certainly to Be 
regretted. The Act of 1914 madeg 
unlawful for any person not fegis- 
tered under the law to have opigm 
in his.possession. The court files 
that this prohibition applies only fi? 
those who deal in the drug and Hot 
to those who use it. There woud 
seen to be no limit, therefore, to the 
amount of the drug which an iage 
vidual user may have in his posses 
sion, provided he is able to prodire 
it, and nothing to prevent his pass} 
it on to others similarly: dispos 
The new law, although in effect for 
so short a time, has had a perceptible 
effect in checking the drug habit; 
and it is a pity that its operation 
should be restricted to dealers. 


. TROUBLES IN SANTO 
DOMINGO. 


re exciting events at home and 
abroad have diverted attention from 
the troubles atteriding our position 
as Semi-guardian of Hayti and Santo 
Domingo. In Hayti, over whith we 
are exercising what is practically g 
ten-years protectorate, there is a 
comtinuing state of smouldering revoe 
lution, which is kept down only by 
force. In Santo Domingo, where we 
have undertaken to suppress the im 
surrection against President Jiminez, 
headed by General Arias, there have 
been several skirmishes’ between fhe 
rebels and the American marines; 
and it has been found necessary © 
send five or six hundred additional 
marines to Monte Christi and Puerto 
Plata. At the latter place, Captain 
Hirshinger, who left Boston om 
May 21, in command of a detach 
ment of marines. was killed ten days 
later in a fight for the possession Of 
the fort. But these incidents do not 
figure largely in the headlines. 


Shorthand in the Middle West 

John. Robert Gregg, author 
Gregg Shorthand, during a recent 
visit to the high schools and cOme 
mercial colieges in Minnesota 
Iowa, found that these great states 
are almost unanimous for the 16m 
ward movement. In Minnesom 
Gregg shorthand is in almost (iF 
versal use in public and private 
schools. Shorthand is taught in the 
commercial departments of the pik 
lic schools of seventy-nine cities 
Minnesota, and all but four of them 
are teaching Gregg shorthand. 
Iowa, shorthand is taught im] 
public: schools of -fiftv-seven 
and all but six of these are teachmg 
Gregg shorthand. Standardization 
shorthand jn the progressive Middle 
Western States is close at hand. 
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PREPAREDNESS AND COMMON SENSE 


BY GIFFORD PINCHOT 
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ON. 
rsd Along with thousands of our citizens, I am 
tates, deeply interested in the question of National 
| just defence. Like them, I am anxious to know the 
dca facts and to use whatever common sense I have 
to he in reaching a wise conclusion as to what we 
en ought to do for our own protection. I am not 
Be ae stampeded, and I do not propose to be, but I 
rales do want the United States to take what pre- 
ae cautions are reasonable in view of the facts. The 
vould situation looks to me like this :— 
>, the Certain pacifists assure us that Prepared- 
feo ness is useless because there is no danger of war. 
eure Do they know, or are they merely asking us to 
poe accept their guess in a matter which vitally con- 
t for cerns the safety and welfare of the nation? Mil- 
tible lions of pacifists in the past have given the 
res same assurance, and have been mistaken. Wars 
have comie in spite of them. England was full 
of people who affirmed that the present war was 
impossible up to the very moment of its break- 
eae ing out, and who opposed with all their might 
from any increase in armament until war actually be- 
sition gan. 
Re The United States has already had five wars, 
lly a each one of which was undesired and unexpected 
is @ by great numbers of our people. For a year 
bi « past our state department has been occupied with 
e we questions which might lead to war. What if our 
eon present pacifists should in their turn prove to be 
have wrong, and war should come and find us unpre- 
1 the pared? It is a serious chance for any nation, 
a this gamble on their opinion, which the pacifists 
are askingr us to take. 
1erto Preparedness is insurance against war. It is 
i not militarism, and must not be confused with 
tach- it. Militarism is making ready for aggressive 
days war. Any one who believes that the people of 
sie the United States can be driven or dragged into 
aggressive militarism must have forgotten the 
whole trend of our history, and in particular our 
est recent voluntary retirement from Cuba. 

It is nonsense to say that our people will 
of plunge into militarism because they prepare 
ey themselves in order to discourage aggression. 
and On that theory, no citizen should be allowed to 
— own a gun, because guns can be used to kill peo- 
= ple, or to insure his house, lest insurance should 
uni- bring on a fire. 
eos Here and there an extremist will make ex- 
pub- cessive and ridiculous proposals for Preparedness 
s in Or against it. Such proposals should not be 
— Permitted to upset our judgment. They lead no- 
the where. We waste our time discussing them. 
ties, For us the extremes of militarism and of non- 
— Tesistance are equally out of the question. In 
iddle sober fact, our final choice will lie not between 

any fantastic extremes, but between reasonable 
‘ National defence and an imitation of it that will 


fail in the day of trial—between moderate 
genuine Preparedness and a sham. We may 
prepare too little, but there is no danger what- 
ever that this country will rush to the other ex- 
treme. 

The pacifists assure us that such military train- 
ing as the Swiss people are giving themselves 
endangers democracy, and that our young men 
will be hurt by learning to obey. But neither 
democracy nor personal independence has a 
injured in Switzerland, which is the most dem: 
cratic country of Europe. Universal military 
service in New Zealand and Australia goes hand 
in hand with the most thorough-going labor-con- 
trolled democracy on earth. 

France, whose military training is far more 
thorough than ours will ever be, is the living 
proof that an army can be a great democratic 
institution, and that citizens trained to arms may 
possess the highest personal initiative and in- 
telligence. Germany can not be offered as an 
example of what military training does to democ- 
racy, because Germany never has been demo- 
cratic. 

But evenif all this were true, it would still be 
idle to inake a bogey of universal military ser- 
vice, because even those who believe in it most 
heartily understand that it has not the slightest 
chance of being adopted. No National leader in 
any political party is asking for its adoption. It 
is not an issue, and nothing less than the pres- 
sure of actual invasion could make it an issue ip 
the United States. 

The American people have a way of reaching 
common-sense decisions after long and often 
bitter discussion. There is hope that this is 
about to happen in the present case. The rea- 
sonable advocates of National defence and the 
reasonable pacifists seem to be on the verge of 
a reasonable agreement of views. For ex- 
ample, the papers of April 23 report that Henry 
Ford said, in an interview given in New York: 
“I believe in reasonable Preparedness,” and “I 
wouldn’t object to an army of say 250,000 men.” 
Less than a week before this statement of Ford's, 
I asked Colonel Roosevelt what he would con- 
sider reasonable Preparedness. He replied: “The 
second navy in the world and an army of 250,000 
men.” 

In this case, pacifist and advocate of Prepared- 
ness are in agreement as to the size of a reason- 
able army. An army of 250,000 men means one 
soldier to about 430 people. There is one police- 
man for every 416 people in Philadelphia, and 
one to every 429 people in New York. To me 
at least an army of that proportionate size carries 
with it no threat that militarism is about to over- 
whelm democracy. 
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As to the navy, from 1905 to 1909 our navy 
was the second in the world. Having it second 
did not endanger democracy then. I see no 
reason why it should endanger democracy now. 

So far as I am aware no one familiar with 
naval affairs believes that submarines and mines 
at sea and guns on land, without a fleet, can be 
depended on to defend a coast like ours. The 
whole teaching of the present war shows that 
they can not. German submarines, it is true, 
have succeeded in preventing any increase in the 
British merchant marine by destroying vessels 
about as fast as new tonnage could be added. 
But that is all they have done. They have not 
even threatened, much less endangered, the su- 
premacy of the British fleet. It is the British 
fleet which keeps England safe from invasion, 
just as our fleet must keep us safe. 

It will not do, however, to forget that genuire 
Preparedness includes far more than arms. A 
navy and an army are not enough. In modern 
war nations fight not alone with weapons, but 
with all their natural resources, with their indus- 
try and transportation, and above all with the 
patriotic devotion of their citizens. 

Rounded National Preparedness on modern 
lines works not only toward securing peace, but 
also toward making this country a better place 
to live in for all of us when peace has been se- 
cured. The great natural resources, like coal, 
iron, copper and waterpower, are the raw ma- 
terials of prosperity as well as the raw materials 
of National defence. They must be made avail- 
able for the use of the people both in peace and 
in war. But above and beyond all else, we must 
have a country defended against attack from 
within and without by equal opportunity and so- 
cial justice—a country whose people will stand 
by it because it has stood by them. 

Let no man imagine that because he lives in- 
land he is safe from injury by war. The capture 
of New York or San Francisco would break the 
routes of trade, and the resulting dislocation of 
business would be felt in every home in the land. 
Farmer, miner, merchant, wage earner, em- 
ployee—every man who works would find his 
livelihood in danger if the normal demand for 
labor and the products of labor were overturned 
by war, 

I recognize that in the manufacture of mu- 
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nitions and supplies for war excessive profits are 
often found. I am in favor of eliminating them 
with a strong hand. But it seems to me as foolish 
to decide against National defence because there 
is graft as it would be to abolish the police force 
in any city because there is graft. The thing to 
do is to drive out the graft, and yet maintain the 
protection which is so necessary to all our peo- 
ple. 

You and I are protected by our laws because be- 
hind the law there is force. Internatiainal law has 
no force behind it. Some day, we hope and intend, 
it will be made unsafe to break the law of na- 
tions. As yet, however, each nation must still 
go unprotected or protect itself. Until the 
nations unite together to enforce international 
law, our best hope for peace lies in making it 
dangerous for any nation to attack us. 

You and I belong to a _ great peace-loving 
people. We hate war and desire peace. We 
seek with eagerness for any means that will 
hasten the coming of permanent peace. We 
are ready to do everything that is just and hon- 
orable to secure it. Doubtless we join with 
every lover of peace in looking forward to the 
day when reason and understanding will settle 
or prevent disputes among the nations. But the 
road to peace does not lie through flabby weak- 
ness, as the history of China proves, but through 
self-respecting strength. That is why I be- 
lieve in National defence. The mere desire for 
peace, and the best intentions on our part, can 
not always secure peace. Among nations, as 
among men, it often takes but one to make a 
quarrel. 

Last year I was in Belgium. What I saw 
there I shall never forget. No sacrifice can be 
too great to prevent our people or any part of 
them from being ruled by foreign bayonets. 
Talk is always cheap, but never cheaper than 
when it sets guesses and wishes against the 
tremendous facts of the world war. 

Guessing and wishing are no defence. Guess- 
ing and wishing can not even keep the peace be- 
tween our citizens. The force behind the law 
does that. How then can we trust them to keep 
the peace between the nations? I am for Pre- 
paredness because I believe it offers the best 
chance to escape war. It is cheap insurance at 
the price. 


THE OPEN HEART 


WwW OULD you understand 
The language with no word, 
The speech of brook and bird, 
Of waves along the sand? 


Would you make your own 
The meaning of the leaves, 
The song the silence weaves, 
Where little winds make moan? 


Would you know how sweet 
The falling of the rill, 
The calling of the hill— 
All tunes the day repeat? 


Neither alms nor art, * 
No toil, can help you hear; 
The secret of the ear 
Is in the open heart. 
—John Vance Cheney, in Century. 
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TEXAS BOOMING EDUCATIONALLY 


State Superintendent W. F. Doughty has made 
a record of national significance in educational 
law-making. The most important of the legisla- 
tive triumphs is the Compulsory School Attend- 
ance Law. 

“Every child who is eight years and not more 
than fourteen years old shall be required to at- 
tend the public schools in the district of its resi- 
dence, or in some other district to which it may 
be transferred, for a period of not less than sixty 
days for the scholastic year, beginning September 
1, 1916, and for a period of not less than eighty 
days for the scholastic years [year] beginning 
September 1, 1917, and for the scholastic year 
1918-1919, and each scholastic year thereafter a 
minimum attendance of 100 days shall berequired. 
The period of compulsory school attendance at 
each school shall begin at the opening of the 
school term unless otherwise authorized by the 
district school trustees and notice given by the 
trustees prior to the beginning of such school 
term.” 

The details are those usually specified. 

“The general management and control of the 
public free schools in each county of the state 
shall be vested in five county school trustees 
elected from the county, one of whom shall be 
elected from the county at large by the qualified 
voters of the common school districts of the 
county, and one from each commissioner’s pre- 
cinct by the qualified voters of each commis- 
sioner’s precinct, who shall hold office for a term 
of two years, or until their successors are elected 
or appointed and qualified. 

“It shall be the duty of the county school trus- 
tees to classify the schools of the county in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction into elementary schools and_ high 
schools for the purpose of promoting the 
efficiency of the elementary schools and of es- 
tablishing and promoting high schools at con- 
venient and suitable places. In classifying the 
schools and in establishing high schools the 
county school trustees shall confer and advise 
with the county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the school trustees of each district at in- 
terest, and shall give due regard to schools al- 
teady located, to the distribution of population, 
and to the advancement in their studies. 

“The county trustees shall not so classify any 
school as to deprive any child of scholastic age 
of its right to receive instruction. in the grades 
to which it belongs in the public school of the 
district in which it resides, unless arrangements 
are made by the county school trustees for the 
said child to attend a school of proper classifica- 
tion free of charge in another district which is 
within reasonable walking distance of the home 
of said child; that is, a school of proper classifica- 
tion which is not more than three miles from the 
home of said child; the distance to be computed 
according to the route or road commonly traveled 
in going from the home of said child to the 
school building, or unless the county school trus- 
tees shall arrange for the free transportation 


daily of said child to and from the school of 
proper classification, in which case the expense 
of such transportation shall be paid for by the 
district trustees out of the funds of the district in 
which the child actually resides; and it is hereby 
made the duty of the county superintendent of 
public instruction and of the county school trus- 
tees to see that every child of scholastic age is 
properly provided for as herein required. 

“The county school trustees shall, in co-opera- 
tion with the county superintendent of public in- 
struction, prescribe a course of study for the pub- 
lic schools of the county conforming to the law 
and the requirements of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

“The county school trustees are authorized to 
exercise the authority heretofore vested in the 
county commissioners’ court with respect to sub- 
dividing the county into school districts, and to 
making changes in school district lines. 

“The county school trustees shall have author- 
ity to consolidate two or more common school 
districts into a larger common school district 
where a majority of the qualified electors of each 
common school district at interest shall petition 
the county school trustees for consolidation in 
order that a high school may be established for 
the children of high school advancement in the 
common school districts so consolidated. 

“For the purpose of promoting the country 
school interests of the state and of aiding the 
people in providing adequate school facilities for 
the education of their children, $500,000, or such 
part thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the State Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated for the school 
year ending August 31, 1916, and $500,000 or such 
part thereof as may be necessary, for the year 
ending August 31, 1917, to be used in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act in maintaining 
country schools. 

“The State Board of Education is hereby 
authorized and directed to supplement the State 
apportionment to any school coming within the 
provisions of this Act with an amount not more 
than $500 in any one year, the amount to be de- 
termined by the board upon the merits and needs 
of the school. 

“Any school meeting the following standards 
shall be entitled to receive State aid:— 

“Each such school receiving State aid shall be 
well located on a plot of ground not less than one 
acre in extent, properly drained and suitably laid 
out. 
“There shall be provided a suitable schoolhouse 
erected in accordance with the provisions of the 
schoolhouse building law of Texas or meeting 
substantially the requirements thereof. 

“Each such school shall be provided with neces- 
sary desks, seats and blackboards; and with such 
library, books, maps and globes as recommended 
in the State course of study, as in the opinion of 
the State Superintendent said school may be 
able to purchase. 

“Teachers employed in country schools shall 
furnish to the State Superintendent satisfactory 
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evidence of professional training to their credit, 
and all teachers must render efficient service of a 
high grade. 

“In order to receive State aid, each community 
school must have a scholastic enrollment of not 
more than two hundred pupils, and the attend- 
ance record of all such schools for the previous 
year must not be less than fifty per cent. of the 
entire time that the school was in session, and 
said school must maintain an attendance record 
during the year in which it receives such aid of 
at least seventy-five per cent., unless it can be 
shown to the satisfaction of the State Board of 
Education that the non-attendance is due to one 
or more of the following causes: (1) attendance 
elsewhere; (2) completion of the course; (3) ex- 
treme poverty of the family; (4) physical or 
mental incapacity; (5) lack of transportation 
facilities beyond a two and a half mile limit; and 
provided that no school receiving aid under the 
provisions of this Act shall be located in a town 
or city having more than one thousand popula- 
tion according to the last Federal census. 

“The school district must have levied and be 
collecting a local school tax of not less than fifty 
cents on the $100 valuation; provided, that the 
State Board of Education may, in its discretion, 
for qne time only, apportion any amount not to 
exceed $200, whether any tax has been levied or 
not, and State aid may be continued upon condi- 
tion that the district levy and collect the required 
local tax. 

“The State Board of Education shall be author- 
ized and it shall be their duty to make such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with the terms 
of this Act. 

“It shall be the duty of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to go in person or to 
send some one of the rural! school supervisors 
authorized by this Act to assist the school com- 
munities who may desire the privileges of this 
Act in their efforts to meet the necessary require- 
ments in order that they may participate in the 
distribution of the funds herein appropriated. 

“When ten per cent. of the qualified property 
tax paying voters of any common or independ- 
ent school district that has or may have at the 
time the petition hereinafter mentioned shall be 
presented, voted a special school tax for the pur- 
pose of supplementing the State school fund ap- 
portioned to said district in the support and 
maintenance of the public free schools in said 
district, shall petition the county school trustees, 
if a common school district, or the board of trus- 
tees if an independent school district, they shall 
order an election in the school district from which 
the petition came to determine whether or not 
a majority of the legally qualified property tax 
paying voters of that district desire that text- 
books required by the pupils within the scholas- 
tic age attending public free school in said dis- 
trict shall be furnished to said pupils by the trus- 
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tees of said district free of charge and be paid 
for out of said school tax that has theretofore 
been voted by said district. Said election shall be 
ordered, held and the returns counted and pub- 
lished in accordance with the laws of this State. 

“Whenever it has been found lawful for any such 
board of school trustees to order an election on 
said subject of furnishing free textbooks as pro- 
vided herein, said board of school trustees shall 
prepare proper ballots for use in said school dis- 
trict election and the said school district shall 
bear the expense of having such ballots printed, 
Each person who favors the furnishing of said 
free textbooks as herein provided shall have 
written or printed on his ballot ‘For the Free 
Textbooks,’ and each person opposed to the 
furnishing of said free textbooks shall have 
written or printed on his ballot ‘Against the Free 
Textbooks.’ 

“The said board of school trustees shall give 
notice of such election by placing notices of same 
in three different public places in said district at 
least twenty days before said election, which 
notices shall state the time, place or places of the 
holding and purpose of the election, and the said 
board of school trustees shall appoint the pre- 
siding officer or officers to hold said election; and 
said presiding officer or officers shall appoint the 
necessary judges and clerks to assist in holding 
same. 

“All persons who are legally qualified voters 
of this State and of the county of their residence 
and who are resident property tax payers in said 
district shall be entitled to vote in said school 
district election, and if at such election a majority 
of those voting shall vote for the furnishing of 
such free textbooks it shall be declared by the 
said board of school trustees to have carried in 
said district, and shall be entered upon the 
records of said trustees to have been carried, and 
in all cases the returning officer shall make a full 
and complete return, as in other elections, to 
said trustees, and within five days after said elec- 
tion is held said returns shall be opened and 
counted at a meeting of said trustees and the re- 
sult declared. 

“As soon as it is practicable after said school 
trustees shall have declared said proposition to 
have carried, as set out in Section 4 of this Act, 
it shall be the duty of the trustees of said district 
to purchase the required textbooks for the said 
pupils of said district and pay for same out of 
said local tax fund of said district by warrants 
drawn in the same manner as is now provided by 
law for paying claims out of said funds, and the 
said trustees shall continue to furnish said books, 
as needed, to said pupils in the same manner. 

“Nothing in this Act shall be construed to pre- 
vent school trustees or school districts from fur- 
nishing free textbooks to pupils in their own dis- 
cretion without an election.” 


-2-@-0-#-0- 
Do your children watch a sunset with rare devotion, as a result of your 
nature lessons? Do they revel in the smile of the flowers as never before? 
Have they an appetite for knowing more of God’s gifts to man? These are 


vital questions. 
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WOMEN EDUCATORS 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


PRESIDENT MARTHA CAREY THOMAS 


If one were asked to name the _ greatest 
American woman educator living today, that of 
Dr. Martha Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr would 
spring unhesitatingly to the lips. The work of 
Dr. Thomas is by no means accomplished, and 
it thus lacks the halo of perspective which in 
many minds is a prerequisite of eminence. 

Most educators are familiar with that inspir- 
ing, student-days’ record of Dr. Thomas—of 
how she steadily and perseveringly pursued the 
paths of knowledge at Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 
Leipzig and Gottingen until she gained the 
heights of scholarship with her well-earned Ph. D. 
from Zurich. That was more than twenty-five 
years ago, in the days when conservatism and 
prejudice loomed high before women braving the 
highways of learning, both here and abroad. 

In those days, as in her riper years, Dr. 
Thomas displayed the initiative and resolution, 
the mental grasp, the spiritual vision and pro- 
found judgment which have made her work suc- 
ceed. If one were to look for the secrets of her 
success they would be undoubtedly found in her 
trustworthiness, her courage, her capacity for 
hard work and her singleness of purpose. 

The first great trust reposed in her came when, 
returning to her home in Baltimore in 1884 (a 
finished scholar of twenty-eight), she was given 
the deanship and with it the great, but congenial 
task of organizing the new college for girls 
founded near Philadelphia, and it was a high 
compliment which came a decade later when a 
board composed entirely of men placed her in 
the post of responsibility as president, and at the 
head of a faculty chiefly of men. 

One has only to read the records of woman’s 
colleges in the United States to know where 
Bryn Mawr stands. And the development of 
Bryn Mawr does not mark the full extent of the 
educational work of Dr. Thomas. 

When the department of education for the 
United States Commission prepared its exhibit 
for the Paris Exposition of 1900, it was Dr. 
Thomas who was called upon to prepare the 
monograph on “The Education of Women,” a 
standard work of reference on the subject today. 

When public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia 
wanted improved normal training, and a better 
understanding of the schools, it was to Dr. 
Thomas that they turned, calling her to the chair- 
manship of public committees and to the prepa- 
ration of those authoritative pamphlets on 
“The New Pedagogy,” “The Duties of the State 
and City to Higher Education,” etc., in which she 
held high the ideal that “learning is but one of 
four main ends of education—virtue, wisdom, 
manners, learning; and that that, and that only, 
is education which moulds, forms or modifies the 
soul or mind.” 

A generation ago Dr. Thomas pointed out the 
need for a higher standard for teachers. 

“Let us make education free to all, compul- 


sory on all, but let us reserve the position of 
teacher for those who can educate and humanize 
and enlighten the children under their charge,” 
she said in a memorable address before the Civic 
Club of Philadelphia. 

The higher education of women has been the 
single object to which Dr. Thomas has stead- 
fastly applied her brilliant talents and her soul's 
devotion. It is safe to say that there is no 
woman who has greater faith in women and in 
their capacity to serve the world within as well 
as without the walls of home, school and church. 
Long ago she swept away the cobwebs of tra- 
dition, declaring: “It is proved beyond question 
that women’s minds and men’s need the same 
discipline and the same methods of teaching, that 
the same discipline and the same methods pro- 
duce the same result in trained intelligence and 
enthusiastic response, and that no discipline ex- 
cept the most strenuous will be regarded by edu- 
cated women as satisfactory.” 

“The highest training obtainable’—that is Dr. 
Thomas’ mark for college women. That is why 
Bryn Mawr has the largest, in fact, the only 
graduate school in a woman's college today, and 
the most fellowships and scholarships; that is 
why, when the University of Pennsylvania opened 
its graduate department in 1892, Dr. Thomas 
was invited to make the principal address; that 
is why the training and tests at Bryn Mawr de- 
velop the Spartan spirit and have kept the col- 
lege small; and the graduates are filled with the 
wholesome feeling of dissatisfaction with their 
acquirements and an impelling desire to browse 
in pastures newer and higher—classical, Teutonic, 
philological, mathematical. 

And while it is so high, it is education of the 
most democratic type that Dr. Thomas advco- 
cates for women. No “sororities” with their 
class discriminations are permitted, and the stu- 
dent self-government (based on the rules that 
govern polite society) is a conspicuous success, 
as conducted at Bryn Mawr. 

As a financier, Dr. Thomas has shown how 
well a college’s finances may be managed, and 
her trustworthiness in this respect as well as 
faith in her clear judgment has attracted some 
large gifts, the latest being that of the late Miss 
Mary Garrett of Baltimore (her life-long friend 
and long her home companion), who left her en- 
tire estate of millions in trust to Dr. Thomas for 
the benefit of Johns Hopkins University (which 
they had united in helping to open to women 
twenty years ago), and of Bryn Mawr College, 
in which Miss Garrett had long maintained a 
number of valuable scholarships. 

The administration of this fund is the latest 
of the trusts which have been reposed in Dr. 
Thomas, who has conscientiously held all her own 
exceptional endowments and opportunities as a 
trust: and who has always regarded the power 
vested in her (as head of a great woman’s col- 
lege) as a trust for which she was accountable to 
the whole community. 
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Recently Bryn Mawr College has swung into 
line (like the University of Pennsylvania) with. 
other higher educational institutions by ad- 
mitting the faculty to representation on the ex- 
ecutive board. The change does not curtail the 
president’s responsibility, but puts the college on 
a still higher plane of democracy, which is most 
pleasing to the modest, serious and noble woman 
who has purposefully given the higher educa- 
tion of women so great an impulse. 
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Dr.*Martha Carey Thomas has well deserved 
the praise bestowed upon her by eminent edu- 
cators, one of whom (President_Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard) has well Said: “Fortunate 
indeed is this college (Bryn Mawr) which has 
been from the beginning under the formative 
influence of one who by her scholarship, her 
executive ability, and her noble, forceful person- 
ality, has shown conspicuously the value of the 
liberal culture she has done so much to promote.” 


a. 


CAUSES FOR PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL 


[To the Minneapolis Schoolmasters’ Club : Your com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the causes for pupils’ 
leaving school before finishing their full twelve years of 
education desires to submit the following report. E. 
Dudley Parsons, W. H. Shephard, Committee.] 

This inquiry was begun after the publication 
of the numbers that leave school in the voca- 
tional survey recently made in Minneapolis. In 
that publication the figures of the Attendance 
Department were printed without being fairly 
analyzed, so that it was made to appear that 
there is annually a large dropping away from the 
public schools of pupils who can not find in 
those schools the particular type of training that 
they need in order to prepare themselves for life. 
But the Attendance Department has on file a 
very concrete statement of the reasons why grade 
children leave school. Of the 285 graduates of 
the eighth grade who applied for labor permits 
it is recorded that in 1915 217 were forced to 
discontinue their schooling by financial neces- 
sity, the particular necessities being in their 
order: Low wages, 53; mother a widow or de- 
serted, 53; paying for a house, 32; large family, 
31; unemployment of father or mother, 28; de- 
linquency of father, 12; sickness in the family, 8. 
Waiving the finer sociological questions involved 
in the cases of parental delinquency and paying 
for houses, it is very clear that there remain 173 
cases of pupils who did not enter our various 
high schools because their parents could not af- 
ford to send them. Against this number there 
are 68, of whom the Attendance Department as- 
serts that 7 are physically weak; and 51 do not 
do well in school through failure to get on with 
teachers or other pupils, for lack of ability to do 
the work or for dislike of school. It is said that 
10 desire to be independent. Perhaps, to com- 
pensate for the subtraction previously made, it 
is best to add these to the whole number dis- 


continuing schooling for financial reasons. We 


have then 185. pupils who went to work because 
they could not afford to go to school. There 
are only 51 out of the 285 who are on record as 
not doing well in school; and if we subtract from 
this number the number of pupils who are merely 
undisciplined, there will remain very few indeed 
whom any change in the course of study would 
have kept in school. Even if it were admitted 
that all of these 51 could have been saved to the 
high school by a change in the course of study 
the percentage would be only 14; it seems that 


less than half of this percentage will cover the 
cases of pupils who were misfits in school. 

Coming now to those pupils who left school 
before graduating from the grades, we find the 
record no less explicit. In all there were 66 of 
these, of whom 39 are recorded as poor, and 27 
as doing the best for their own interests in 
leaving. To be more concrete, 24 did not do 
well in school, and 3 wished to earn money. Add- 
ing the 3 to the 39 we have 42 out of 66 children 
impelled by financial reasons to discontinue their 
schooling before they had finished the grades. 
Admitting, as in the case of the graduates, that 
all of the 24 could have been saved to higher 
education by a change of course, the percentage 
of poor is still 68. But it is fair to increase that 
by a considerable percentage of the 24 who could 
not have been affected by a change in the course. 
We should probably find upon investigation that 
less than half of the 32 per cent. recorded as dis- 
satisfied in school could have been satisfied by 
any course. 

Our conclusion, after examining the data in 
the Attendance Department concerning grade 
children, is that since only 75 out of 351 pupils 
left school before entering the high school be- 
cause of dissatisfaction—less than twenty per 
cent.—and since this dissatisfaction is not largely 
due to the course of study, but compounded of 
many simples, chief among which is lack of disci- 
pline at home, there is no warrant for changing 
the course of study for grade schools, on the 
ground that children are to be kept in school 
through such change. 


The data on the causes for which pupils leave 
high school is not as easy to analyze, since the 
cards of dismissal are made out by the various 
principals, instead of by the Attendance Depart- 
ment directly. It is unfortunate that the economic 
condition of high school pupils is not accurately 
determined as is the status of applicants 
for labor permits. The fact that it is not, how- 
ever, makes us more wary in our conclusions. 
Nevertheless we are able to gather some very 
interesting information. Central High reports 
for the semester ending January 26, 1916, as fol- 
lows :— 


Left the City 
Ill 


. 20 
Went to other schools 6 
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Of the 43 who went to work, 25 were forced 
to do so by financial necessity; 7 because they 
wanted to. This leaves 11 concerning whom no 
data is available. West High reports:— 


Ill 


Entered private schools 
Entered business college (of these three are poor)... 6 
Too poor to continue 


Adding the 3 poor lads who went to business 
college we find in the West list 13 who discon- 
tinued school on account of financial pressure. 
The East reports give us this data:— 


Of the 20 who left to work, 12 were forced to 
do so, 3 wanted to and 5 left no trace upon the 
records. North High yields the following in- 
formation :— 


Of the 39 leaving to work, 17 were under 
financial necessity; no data is obtainable for the 
others. Finally, South High contributes these 
figures :— 


Of this last group, 12 were clearly driven by 
poverty. No data was obtained for the others. 
It thus appears that from all of the high schools 
we have these figures:— 


It is clear that 79 pupils of the 149 left their 
respective schools because they were too poor 
to continue in them. It would not be fair to say 
more about the 63 who left no record than to 
suggest that the simple “gone to work” checked 
against each of their names remind us of “the 
short and simple annals of the poor.” On the 
other hand it appears that only 35 left their 
schools for other institutions, and only 43 marked 
delinquent. This number includes all those who 
were tired of the grind of school, dissatisfied with 
teachers or mentally unable to accomplish their 
tasks. As in the case of the grade children, it is 
clear that a large number of these delinquents 
could not have been kept at their work by any 
change in the course. The large number of chil- 
dren who leave high school on account of illness 
—87 in one semester—ought to receive attention 
from the school administration; but, necessary 
as are certain re-adjustments of the course of 
study, we fail to see that these re-adjustments 
will keep any appreciable number of children in 
school, for the reason that the average family in 
Minneapolis cannot afford to educate their chil- 


dren if they are first to provide them with food, 
clothing and shelter. 

There remains but one point to be considered. 
Philander Claxton has declared that the birth- 
right of every boy and girl in the United States 
is a liberal education. Allowing for wide differ- 
ences of opinion in the interpretation of the word 
“liberal,” we must, as teachers, contend for the 
inclusion in any course of study projected for the 
Minneapolis schools regardless of its vocational 
content, enough of that element which forms the 
chief incentive to ambition—ambition to receive 
a wage large enough to support a United States 
standard family of five, ambition to live for a 
part of each day in the realm of true thought and 
culture, and to transmit to children that desire. 
To be more explicit, no child must be cut off 
from the hope of re-adjustment of his life in later 
years by a narrowing or shortening of his edu- 
cation. Neither should short-sighted nor 
avaricious parents be aided by the public schools 
to eliminate their children from their fair share 
in the heritage of America. Rather, it is our 
duty to proclaim the truth that American youth 
are being cheated of this inheritance because the 
wage scale and working conditions of their 
fathers are unsatisfactory—to proclaim it with 
no uncertain voice until the great mass of the 
people are aroused to take such action, properly 
legislative, as will insure the perpetuation in 
America of true democracy. And thatdemoc- 
racy can be a product of only one condition— 
the guaranteed education of children, not to be- 
come the handwomen and the handy-men of the 
few, but to become the rulers of America, ac- 
cording to the promise given them. 


* 


HELPING THE SHOW MAN 


[Done by a Town Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 


- People from miles around came to the annual 
fourth of July picnic, for the picnic ground was 
famous. Along with the crowd came a “show” 
—the sort of show that comes to many a country 
town, rather rough and undesirable, but still the 
people must be entertained. 

The show man had a wife and ten children 
with him. The older boys helped in the show 
and even the girls helped, too,—the ones that were 
not too small. 

While the show was in progress, the show 
man’s wife, the mother of the show boys, who 
were busy managing the crowds—the mother of 
the show girls who were busy selling tickets and 
toy balloons and dancing and being snake 
charmers and Hawaiians and such—this mother 
died, but of course, the show must go on and the 
crowd must be amused. 

But the girls of the Association club learned - 
about it and went down to help. They gathered 
up flowers from the town and took charge of the 
funeral, singing songs, and then helping in every 
way they could to be kind and thoughtful. 

And so the show man’s wife was buried and the 
show moved on to the next town; but the show 
man wrote back a letter to the country news- 
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paper, thanking the girls for their service. It wasa 
rough, ungrammatical sort of a letter, pathetic in 
its crude attempt, and yet the country town under- 
stood the show man’s language. 

Many a girl in that small town might never go 
out into the world beyond to serve it, but the world 
beyond was brought to them and they did not 
fail in their service. I wonder, too, if it did not 
help to ‘bring those girls together in better un- 
derstanding, lessening the trivial, petty differ- 
ences and enlarging the big things of life. 

BOYS AND THEIR DADDIES 


BY WALTER M. CORLL 


A popular and at the same time practical way 
of interesting men in school affairs and at the 
same time bringing them into complete touch 
with their own sons and the other boys of the 
neighborhood has been worked out by the men 
of Dormont, a suburb of Pittsburgh, Pa. Led 
by the principal of the schools, Professor John 
D. Martz, the boys over twelve years of age 
gave a banquet in honor of their fathers. After 
a time the banquet was repeated and then the 
men woke up. The fathers, not to be outdone 
by their boys, took their own boys and all the 
other boys of the neighborhood to a _ leading 
hotel of the city and proffered them a real up-to- 
date banquet with speeches, prizes and a general 
good time. 

The speakers emphasized the importance of 
fellowship between father and son, the influence 
of father over son, and kindred subjects. Man 
after man arose and stated that he had never be- 
fore realized what a field for development there 
is along this line. The men began to plan hikes, 
auto rides, outdoor dinners and what not, all of 
which are intended to increase the fellowship be- 
tween fathers and their boys. It is fully expected 
that as a result of this movement the work of the 
teachers in the schools will be made easier and 
that many a boy now left to himself with all the 
attending dangers of such a desertion will be 
saved by his father to a nobler manhood. 

There is a suggestion here for other principals 
of schools, who are having trouble in arousing a 
proper interest on the part of parents of the 
school children. Men may have but little inter- 
est in the schools, but they are interested in their 
own boys. The plan is simple, and it works. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
{[C. C. Bingaman, in Midland Schools.] 


There are 50 towns under 1,000 having junior high 
schools. 


a 


There are 120 towns and cities under 5,000 having 
junior high schools, 

There are 119 cities of 5,000 to 50,000 having junior 
high schcols. 

There are 15 consolidated schools in one county in 
Indiana organized on the junior-senior plan. 

There are 27 high schools in this country which are 
doing junior college work. 

There are at least 28 other cities and towns which 
expect to organize junior colleges in the near future. 
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JAMES JEROME HILL 


1838—Born September 16 in Eramesas township, 
Wellington County, Ontario. 

1848-1853—Attended Rockwood Academy. 

1853—James Hill, his father, died. 

1858—James J. Hill, fifteen years old, entered employ 
of Robert Passmore, proprietor of the Rockwood yjj- 
lage store. 

1856—Left Rockwood at age of eighteen for Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

1856—Left Syracuse for St. Paul and entered employ 
of J. W. Bass & Co., St. Paul Steamboat agents. 

1857--Chosen city wharf and harbor master. 

1858—Entered employ of Temple & Beaupre. 

1859—Entered employ of agents for the Galena Packet 
Company and Davidson line. 

1860—Joined the Pioneer Guard. 

1861—Volunteered for Civil War service, but was not 
accepted. 

1865—Became agent for the St. Paul & Northwestern 
Packet Company. 

1865—Obtained contract for furnishing supplies to 
government. 

1867—Lost position through consolidation of North- 
western and Davidson lines. 

1867—Married August 20. 

1869—Organized the firm Hill, Griggs & Co., to 
carry on transportation and fuel business. 

1870—Organized the Red River Transportation Com- 
pany. 

1875—Organized Northwestern Fuel Company. 

1878—Sold out Northwestern Fuel Company interests, 

1878—Subscribed to the “Montreal agreement” that 
brought identification with railroading. 

1879—At forty-one years of age began his railroad 
career as manager of the St. Paul & Pacific. 

1882—General manager of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba Road and made vice-president that year. 

1883—Elected president St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba. 

1883—Disposed of interests in Canadian Pacific Road 
and began plans for extending his own line to the 
Pacific Coast. 

1884—Mapped rail route through Montana. 

1889—Organized Great Northern Railway Company 
to consolidate interests and became president. 

1889—Sent agents to Sweden and Norway to en 
courage emigration to northwest states. 

1896—Acquired Northern Pacific Road and announced 
plan for development of Oriental trade. 

1901—Stood his ground in Northern Pacific “corner” 
of May 9 and won out against an attempt to obtain 
control of Northern Pacific from him. 

1991—Incorporated Northern Securities Company. 

1902—Minnesota brought suit against Northern Se- 
curities Company. 

1902—March 2, Federal Government brought suit 
against Northern Securities Company. 

1904—United States Supreme Court ordered dissolu- 
tion of Northern Securities Company. 

1907—April 1, retired as president of Great Norther1 
Road to become chairman of board of directors. 

1912—July 1, retired from chairmanship of board of 
directors, but announced that he would “remain on 
deck subject to call.” 

1915—August 18, selected by Governor Hammond as 
“first citizen of Minnesota” for honor at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

1915—September 13, went to New York on request 
of J. P. Morgan and other financiers to direct the work 
of floating the mammoth British-French loan tm the 
United States. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


THIRTEENTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION. 


“As you judge a piece of leather 
By the way it holds together 
So me yates the social units by the way they cling and 


Ah, uneats better social weather 
When good women get together, 

When the women get together in the club!” 

If Sam Walter Foss could have looked in on 
the thirteenth biennial convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Woman’s Clubs in session at 
New York City, May 24 to June 1, 1916, he 
would have felt justified in penning these lines. 
For the great assembly decidedly made for “im- 
provement in the climate of the soul” as well as 
for the broadening of the mind. 

The mere meeting of women from all sections 
was helpful; for cold prejudice dissipates under 
the warmth of comradeship. But the biennial 
was more than this. It was not only a social 
melting pot, it was a unique adult school in which 
all the students were teachers and all the 
teachers were students. 

Its educational aspect was predominant, and 
the delegate or visitor at the biennial found her- 
self taking singing lessons enthusiastically in the 
great convention chorus work; attending fine 
courses in art, literature, political and domestic 
science, civics, social welfare and so on, in the 
numerous department conferences; getting ob- 
ject lessons in the graphic exhibits, receiving in- 
valuable study outlines and textbooks (pam- 
piiets on every subject of the big, broad club- 
women’s curriculum) to take home for study; in 
a word, being trained for a vocation,—and that 
vocation, community service. 

The biennial body was thoroughly taught. 
They learned what to do and how to do it. The 
leading instructor was an experienced educator, 
their own president, Mrs. Anna H. Penny- 
backer (a minister’s daughter, a comsecrated 
mother of grown children, who taught for four- 
teen years, before her marriage to the late Percy 
V. Pennybacker of Texas), who has demon- 
strated during her four years’ service as national 
president, the power of the experienced teacher 
in inspiring a great constituency with something 
of her own intellectual and _ spiritual impulse. 

Graciously and inspiringly she held up alluring 
ideals of universal sisterhood, bright visions of 
Pan-American co-operation, clear . outlines of 
practical social service, and boldly she pointed 
the threatened dangers—the menace of com- 
mercialism; the frequent lack of continuity of ac- 
tion (work well begun often being suddenly 
dropped), urging well-planned work. 

Educational experts were numerous on the 
kaleidoscopic program. There were President 
G. E. Vincent, University of Minnesota, who 
urged the clubwomen not to be content with 
making their own homes, but to go_ into the 
homes of others with their teaching and exam- 
ple and “see that American family life, the 
biggest thing in the nation, is not allowed to sink 
beneath the monstrous conditions caused by the 
marvelous growth of our cities”; Dr. Lafayette 


Mendel of Yale, who taught food values with 
samples spead before him; Dean Sarah Arndld, 
Simmons College, in a brief eloquent exhorta- 
tion, describing the mother as a teacher “big and 
wide enough to interpret life in a big way to her 
children”; Professor Frank A. Waugh, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, in an outline of 
rural planning, impressing the need of patience, 
initiative, expert knowledge and faith that needed 
funds would be forthcoming for any necessary 
work; Dr. B. R. Andrews, Teachers College, 
New York, and Isabel Lord, Pratt Institute, on 
home economics; Alfred Arnold, North Dakota 
Agricultural College; Dean H. P. Baker, New 
York College of Forestry; Music Director Frank 
B. Rix, New York City, on school credits for ap- 
plied music study; Chancellor E. E. Brown, Uni- 
versity of New York, on newer tendencies of 
education; Hon. John Finley, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, on civics; Henry 
Turner Bailey, on art; President H. M. 
MacCracken, Vassar College; Professor C. E. A. 
Winslow, Yale Medical School, on health; Pro- 
fessor W. G. Thompson, Cornell Medical School, 
on diseases of mature life; Dean J. D. Lawson, 
University of Missouri, and Alvin E. Dodd, New 
York, on industrial legislation. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs now 
has a dozen departments, embracing art, Mrs. Mel- 
ville F. Johnston, chairman, Indianapolis; civics, 
Mrs. George Zimmerman, Fremont, Ohio; civil 
service reform, Mrs. F. H. Cole, Omaha, Neb.; 
conservation, Mrs. J. D. Sherman, Chicago; in- 
dustrial and social conditions, Mrs. J. W. 
Remick, Concord, N. H.; legislation, Mrs. F. P. 
Iams, Pittsburgh, Pa.; literature and library ex- 
tension, Mrs. T. G. Winter, Minneapolis; music, 
Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, Stamford, Conn.; public 
health, Mrs. Elmer Blair, Albany, N. Y.; home 
economics, under the fine direction of Miss H. 
L. Johnson, Watertown, N. Y., and education, 
the able Miss H. U. Boswell, New York City, 
chairman. 

A model display of the handiwork of rural 
school children of Tift County, Georgia, was ar- 
ranged by that devoted worker, Professor (Mrs.) 
M. W. Barry, North Texas College (vice-chair- 
man of education, and head of the rural school 
work), who reported great activity, especially in 
the South, for rural education, the Louisiana State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs having recently 
voted to make that its chief work, and Texas 
club women arousing local school authorities to 
take advantage of the state’s conditional pro- 
visions for rural schools. The provision of 
teachers’ cottages rent free to attract teachers to 
the country was described by Mrs. J. C. Pres- 
ton, Washington, state superintendent; outdoor 
education for delinquent girls, by Mrs. K. W. 
Barrett, Virginia; business education, by Mrs. 
L. Prince; the Gary system, by William Wirt, and 
practical education in penal institutions by 


Continued on page 662, 
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WINONA NORMAL SCHOOL* 

Less than eighty years ago the first humble be- 
ginning was made in professional teacher-train- 
ing in the United States, and today there are 
noble state normal schools in — state in the 
Union. 

Nearly every one of these present-day schools 
is a notable success, but it was not always so. 
Among them all ten stand out with surpassing 
interest as distinct centres of influence, as 
the birthplace of professional ideals :— 

Bridgewater, Oswego and Millersville, Normal 
Winona and Cedar Falls, Emporia and Greeley, 
San Jose and Los Angeles. 

It is interesting to study the way in which crude 
oil is carried by pipe line from Oklahoma wells 
to Bayonne, New Jersey, about 2,000 miles, not 
by gravity, but by pump power. About every 
forty miles is what is styled a “farm” or re-ener- 
gizing station for re-pumping the oil on to the 
next “farm.” In somewhat the same way pro- 
fessional teacher-training has had its re-habilitat- 
ing points. At each “farm,” or pumping station, 
the pipe that sends the oil forward is about three 
times as large as the pipe which brings it in. 
This is not an inapt illustration of these 
earlier state normal schools. 

Each of these ten schools started something 
quite significant in its day so that there was for 


Historical Sketch of Winona State Normal 
ormal School. 360 


School.” 


B 0. Ruggles. Winona, Minnesota, N 
pages. Published by the school. 
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many years a Bridgewater idea, an Oswego 
idea, and so with each. For instance, the Bridge- 
water—Normal—Emporia—Los Angeles line of 
progress is definite and continuous. 

So dominant was Normal of Illinois over the 
entire Middle West that it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult for any other school to have an “idea” from 
1865 to 1885. 

When Irwin Shepard went to Winona in 1879 
it was practically impossible to re-energize the 
best that had been elsewhere and at the same time 
develop and magnify a Winona idea, but Irwin 
Shepard achieved this distinction, and for near 
a quarter of a century one heard of the Winona 
idea as for a quarter of a century before one heard 
of the Oswego idea. 

The Semi-Centennial Historical Sketch by 
Professor C. O. Ruggles of the Winona State 
Normal School is invaluable to anyone who has 
the faintest desire to appreciate the service of 
normal schools to the evolution of the great 
Northwest. 

The extent of its influence, the virility of its 
pedagogy, the intensity of its initiative can but 
make a notable professional impression upon any 
reader of these pages. 

One should not, however, be content to know 
Winona as an historical institution, for its pres- 
ent-day activities under President Guy E. Max- 
well are as distinct and brilliant in leadership as 
under Phelps, Millspaugh, or Shepard. 

All agree that no educational problem now or 
ever is or has been more serious than that of the 
rural school and the training of its teachers, and 
the “Winona idea” in dealing with that problem 
is not sunpassed at North Adams, Kalamazoo, 
Greeley, Lewiston (Idaho), or elsewhere. 

The Gilmore country district six miles from 
the city with its five-acre lot, its two-story resi- 
dential schoolhouse, with its teachers and stu- 
dents living there, with the full two-year course 
of training for rural teaching in the normal school 
make a combination which should be studied by 
every normal school that is seeking to. train 
teachers for rural schools. 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 

U. H. Benson, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Perry G. Holden of Chicago 
have united in planning for one of the best ses- 
sions of the N. E. A. at the De Witt Clinton High 
School, July 6, 7, 8. It is the first conference 
of the kind that has been held in connection with 
the N. E. A. On July 6 the principal speakers 


will be O. H. Benson, J. D. Eggleston, Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey, Kirksville, Mo.; E. 
Tobin, cowmty superintendent of schools, 


Chicago; O. K. Klingaman, University of Iowa; 
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George E. Farley, superintendent of schools, 
Brockton, Mass.; Dr. P. P. Claxton, commis- 
sioner of education, Washington; C. B. Smith, 
Washington; Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Cur- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York; Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor Journal of Education, Boston; 
Perry G. Holden, Chicago. 

On July 7 the speakers will be Dr. S. P. Capen, 

Bureau of Education; Washington; J. L. 
McBrien, Bureau of Education, Washington; C. 
P. Colgrove, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Miss Huldah 
Peterson, Lincoln, Neb.; Warren H. Wilson, 
New York City; O. M. Plummer, Portland, 
Oregon; G. E. Staynor, Chicago, Ill.; George E. 
Farrell, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington; M. Anna Hauser, Trenton, 
N. J. 
On July 8 the speakers will be Miss Sara B. 
Huff, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Bradford 
Knapp, States Relations Service, Washington ; 
Miss Ellen C. Lombard, Bureau of Education, 
Washington; Dr. Thomas N. Carver, Harvard 
University; Dr. James C. Egbert, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Dr. H. H. Wheaton, 
Bureau of Education, Washington; Miss Mabel 
Carney, Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Harry A. Ball, Brockton, Mass.; Leonize 
Kenworthy, Hampden, Mass.; Hartson Black- 
stone, Durham, N. H.; Hoyt Quimby, Vermont; 
Crystal Waddell, Mapleton, Me.; Dean L. E. 
Reber, Madison, Wis.; Otis E. Hall, Manhattan, 
Kan.; William D. Hurd, Amherst, Mass. 

This department should attract thousands to 
the N. E. A. 


WILLIAM ORR’S CHANGE 

William Orr, deputy state superintendent of 
Massachusetts for the past ten years, a man of 
excellent scholarship, intense devotion to edu- 
cation, with high civic ideals, exceptionally varied 
and uniformly successful experience, is to assume 
general supervision of the educational 
work done all over the North 
American continent by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The senior secretaryship in 
charge of the educational work of the interna- 
tional committee, which he is to take, is a new 
position created in the plan of education exten- 
sion authorized at the recent association conven- 
tion in Cleveland, O. It carries a higher salary 
than Mr. Orr has drawn from the state, and offers 
new and broader opportunities. Mr. Orr, in the 
new capacity, will have a corps of experts under 
his direction to do the detail work of educational 


extension wherever they are needed. It will be. 


the work of this new department, with Mr. Orr 
at its head, to develop Young Men’s Christian 
Association educational efficiency ‘by whatever 
pians the department and its head may work out. 
He will be associated with John R. Mott, the gen- 
eral secretary of the association. His head- 
quarters will be in New York. 

In the very large cities the Y. M. C. A. educa- 
tional work thas already become a magnificent 
force for individuals and for the cities, and now it 
will carry the same spirit and influence to all cities 
in all countries on the continent. 

No one could be better fitted for this work 


659 
than is Mr. Orr, who finished his college course 
at Amherst in 1883 with the degrees of A. B. and 
A. M. He was principal of Hadley Academy 
until 1885, principal of Smith Academy in Hatfield 
from 1885 until 1888, and went into the science 
department of the Springfield High School in the 
latter year. As instructor, vice-principal, prin- 
cipal he served in the Springfield High School 
until he became deputy commissidner of edu- 


cation in 1910, in which position he has had high 
efficiency: 


ADRIAN’S REQUIREMENTS 


Adrian, Michigan, Board of Education, under 
the lead of Superintendent C. E. Griffey has taken 
a long step in advance in an efficiency sclienie. 

Grade teachers must hold life certificates and 
must have had at least two years’ successful ex- 
perience. The minimum salary for grade teachers 
shall be $500 per year. The maximum salary 
shall be $700. Each teacher whose wor is satis- 
factory and successful shall be advanced $25 per 
year until the maximum is reached. It shall be 
possible for teachers to advance $100 beyond the 
maximum by meeting certain requirements. This 
advance beyond the maximum may be secured in 
parts of $50 each, the first part to be available 
when: one year’s coufse is completed, and the se- 
cond part upon the completion of a second simi- 
lar course at a later time. 

Requirements: Complete three majors* of 
work, in advance of what has _ already 
been done, in a _ state normal, Teachers 
College Columbia University, School of 
Education University of Chicago. (Teachers 
must present certificates stating that such work 
has been done satisfactorily and that credit has 
been given for the same by the school in which 
the work was done.) 

Read two educational books, one relating to 
the specific work in which the teacher is engaged, 
and one from the general field of education, both 
of which shall be approved by the superintendent, 
who shall give such tests and require such re- 
ports as may be necessary to determine the char- 
acter of work done. 

Subscribe for and read two educational maga- 
zines which shall be approved by the superintend- 
ent, who shall give such tests and require such re- 
ports as may be necessary to determine the char- 
acter of work done. 

Attend regularly for not less than two full days 
one of the following meetings: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, National Education As- 
sociation. 

Any teacher who has not reached the maximum 
and who meets the above requirements may re- 
ceive an increase of $50 instead of $25 as stated 
above. 

High school teachers must have an A. B. de- 
gree or its equivalent and must have had at least 
two years’ actual teaching experience. The 
minimum salary for such teachers shall be $750, 
and the maximum salary, $950 for women, and 


“A major’s work” shall be understood to represent twelve weeks 
continuous work in & course. 
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$1,100 for men. Teachers whose work has been 
successful and satisfactory may receive an_ in- 
crease of $50 per year until the maximum is 
reached. An advance of $100 above the maximum 
may be secured similarly as stated above except 
that the first requirement for teachers of this class 
shall read as follow:— 

Complete three majors work that shall be 
counted toward a degree in advance of a degree 
or degrees already received. This work must 
be done in the University of Michigan, Michigan 
Agriculture College, University of Chicago, 
Columbia University or any state university, and 
in such courses as shall be approved by the su- 
perintendent. (Teachers must present certifi- 
cates stating that such work thas been done satis- 
factorily and that credit has been given for the 
same by the school in which the work was done.) 

Teachers desiring to avail themselves of the 
increase above the maximum must arrange their 
course and have it approved by the superintend- 
ent not later than October 1 preceding the year 
in which the increase is expected. 


CRABBE AT GREELEY 

The presidency of the State Normal College 
at Greeley, Colorado, with its $6,000 salary, its 
great plant, its notable leadership in teacher- 
training, its traditions, and its inheritance. of the 
vital and virile influence of the late Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder, has been the most attractive state normal 
school vacancy in many years, and the selection 
of Hon. J. G. Crabbe of Richmond, Kentucky, is 
a great tribute to him personally and to the South 
educationally. 

Naturally, the Board of Regents had the op- 
portunity to select practically any normal 
school president, from most of the deans of edu- 
cation of the universities, from many college 
presidents and not a few city and some state su- 
perintendents, and under the leadership of Harry 
V. Kepner of Denver, and State Superintendent 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, they have carefully 
studied the entire field of possibilities, so that the 
choice of Dr. Crabbe has high personal and pro- 
fessional significance. 

SCHEME UNIMPORTANT 


Speaking of Denver’s return to the old form of 
city government the New York World says :— 

“Our American cities are getting just as good 
a government as their citizens want. They can 
have better government only by going forth and 
working for it under any form. They cannot 
get it merely by sitting behind closed doors and 
devising new forms of government.” 

This is precisely what we have always said 
about schemes for a “better system of Boards of 
Education.” All the excitement that some per- 
sons can create over a large board or a small 
board, an elected board or an appointed board, 
has never interested us much. Half the energy 
that “reformers” put into getting a new scheme 
put into awakening the voters to a sense of 
responsibility would usually achieve more in half 
the time. 
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EITHER—ANY ONE 


One of the conventionalities of grammar which 
jars some people like a discord in music is the 
use of “either” when more than two are being 
considered. The Outlook, which is extra care- 
ful in its use of correct language, has this to say 
on “Either—Any One”:— 

“A correspondent who begins ‘his letter with 
‘Oh! Outlook! ends it with the quotation from 
our issue of January 12 of the words ‘either of 
the four plans.’ But the following quotations 
from the Oxford English Dictionary show that 
this use of either for any is not indefensible: 
‘That doctrine which tends to the furtherance of 
all or either of these three’; ‘Rubens, Jordens 
and Snyder ... became more valuable than if 
finished by either of them singly’; ‘At either of 
the three corners.’ ” 

The sensitive eyes and ears are not often dis- 
turbed in The Outlook office, while the non- 
sensitive cannot understand why the sensitive 
are so Sensitive. 

It will never make any difference with the su- 
persensitive souls in 1916 .to know that 
grammarians were not so sensitive several hun- 
dred years ago. 


SURVEYING SURVEYORS 


It is more and more apparent that it is next to 
impossible for outsiders, however “expert” they 
may think themselves, to make an intelligent 
survey of existing conditions in any city. 

It is cause for national congratulation that the 
Minneapolis Schoolmasters’ Club had Messrs. E. 
Dudley Parsons and W. H. Shepard of their num- 
ber make an adequate survey of “Causes for Pu- 
pils Leaving School,” whose report we print in 
this issue of the Journal of Education. It is a 
notable contribution to the “Schools as they 
Really Are.” The Minneapolis Survey was one 
of the best that has been made, but this report 
shows how far it was from being valuable in this 
regard. 

Every expert survey should be surveyed by 
“those who know” before it is published to the 
world. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT’S ARTICLE 

We are using in this issue an article by Gifford 
Pinchot for two reasons: First, because we have 
admiration for the man, for his great public spirit, 
and for his ability; secondly, because it is the 
best statement that we have seen of the Pre- 
paredness side of this most vital question. 

The prudish purists are complaining that 
President Wilson overuses “very” as Colonel 
Roosevelt did his “I” Some persons are hard 
to please. 


The name of President Edmund J. James was 
persistently spoken under the breath as the bril- 
liant candidate in reserve at the Chicago conven- 
tion. 


July 3-8: National Education Association, New 
York City. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS IN COMMERCIAL WORK 


[Abstract of Cleveland Survey.] 


“Employers do not make a general rule of seek- 
ing out the boy who has had a commercial train- 
ing.” 

“The kind of training now given in the best 
commercial schools is well suited to the needs 
of girls.” 

This sums up the judgment of present com- 
mercial training as passed by the Cleveland Edu- 
cation Survey. These findings are presented in 
the twelfth report of the Survey, “Boys and 
Girls in Commercial Work,” by Bertha M. 
Stevens. 

The proofs that present training fits girls but 
not boys for business are many. Over one hun- 
dred employers have been interviewed and their 
opinions and practices are summarized. “Girls 
are used as they are received, for they have been 
shaped very well for the places they are to fill. 
Employers disregard the preparation of boys and 
have proceeded as if dealing with unformed ma- 
terial.” 

Wages always offer an index of value in busi- 
ness. See what they show about the training of 
girls and boys. All girls with commercial train- 
ing are divided into two classes, those with grade 
school preparation and those with high school 
preparation. More than half the high school 
girls received advances of $4 per month or more 
in two years’ time. None of the grade school 
girls did. Less than a fourth of the high school 
girls but more than half the grade school girls 
received no raise. 

Compare the boys. Those working the same 
time were divided into those earning $20 or more 
per week and those earning less than $20. Edu- 
cation has made no apparent difference in wage 
earning. As many with any given training were 
small earners as large. Of every hundred in 
each class, the following numbers had received 
the different amounts of training:— 


Receiving 
$20 less 
and over than $20 
Advanced education without business training 43 40 
Grade education without business training... 29 31 
Advanced education and business training.... 17 7 
Grade education and business training--..... 11 10 
Not ascertained 2 


Wages show that girls’ training for business 
is valuable and that boys’ training doesn’t pro- 
duce. 

The experiences of the boys and girls at 
work back up the opinions of employers and 
wage results. Interviews were held with one 
hundred graduates of a commercial school, good 
as such schools go. 

Of sixty girls, only one expressed general dis- 
satisfaction with her training. Of forty boys, 
only ten approved of it in an unqualified way. 
Typical comments of boys are:— 

“It’s too good for it! Boys who never went 
to commercial school are doing this work the 
Same as me.” 

“I could have gotten that knowledge quicker 


than in four years. Business men want experi- 
ence more than schooling, anyway.” 

“Employers don’t make a note of it whether 
you went to a commercial school or not.” 

“I didn’t need a commercial training to hold 
down this $40 job.” 

The positions held by girls and boys give 
further proof that present training fits girls and 
misfits boys. The two largely do different kinds 
of work. No wonder the same schooling gives 
different results. 

NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN IN EVERY ONE 
HUNDRED IN EACH KIND OF JOB. 


Men Women 


Machine operators ....... 1 24 
Stenographers 9 36 
Bookkeepers .......... 21 


This table shows that boys for the most part 
go into positions where general abilities need to 
be applied to commercial work. Girls take jobs 
requiring specialized training or knowledge. As 
a result, the following recommendations are 
given for future commercial education:— 

A girl needs, chiefly, specific training in some 
one line of work. She has a choice among 
stenography, bookkeeping and machine operat- 
ing. - 

A boy needs, chiefly, general education, putting 
emphasis on writing, figuring and spelling; gen- 
eral information, and the development of certain 
qualities and standards. 

For students electing to go into commercial 
work, general education may be taught more 
effectively through the medium of commercial 
subjects than through academic ones. 

Boys’ training looks forward to both clerical 
work and business administration; but as cleri- 
cal work is a _ preparation for business and is 
likely to occupy the first few years of wage-earn- 
ing, training should aim especially to meet the 
needs of clerical positions. 

Clerical positions for boys cover a variety of 
work which cannot be definitely anticipated and 
cannot therefore be specifically trained for. But 
certain fundamental needs are common to all. 

Most of the specialized training for boys should 
be given in night continuation classes. 

Girl stenographers need a full high school 
course for its educational value and for maturity. 
Girls going into other clerical positions can 
qualify with a year or two less of education; but 
immaturity in any case puts them at a disad- 
vantage. 

Boys’ training for those who cannot remain 
in school should be compressed into fewer than 
four years. Immaturity in the case of boys is 
not a great disadvantage. 

Bookkeeping has general value in the informa- 
tion it gives about business methods and for its 
drill in accuracy. To some extent it may aid in 
the development of reasoning. 

Much of the bookkeeping in actual use in busi- 
ness consists in making entries of one kind only 
and in checking and verifying. Understanding 
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of debit and credit, posting and trial balance, is 
the maximum practical need of the younger 
workers, 

Penmanship demands compactness, legibility, 
neatness and ease in writing; also, the correct 
writing and placing of figures. 

The chief demand of business in arithmetic is 
for fundamental operations—adding and multi- 
plying, also for ability to make calculations and 
to verify results mentally. 

Undergraduate experience in school or busi- 
ness Offices may be a _ valuable method of ac- 
quainting students with office practice and 
routine and with business organization and busi- 
ness standards. 


QUESTIONS FOR PUPILS 
BY J. W. STARK 
Brampton, Ontario 

Pupils who specialize on a garden crop will do 
well to answer these twenty questions at the end 
of the season :— 

1. Name of crop you selected to grow this 
year? 

2. Kind of soil 
clay or loam? 

3. What crop grew on the land last year? 

4. How did you prepare the seed bed this 
year? 

5. What was per cent. germination of seed 
planted? 

6. The date on which seed was planted in 
plot? 

%. The date the first leaf came through the 
ground? 

8. Number of times you hoed or cultivated 
your plot? 

9. Names of insects found on your crop and 
how destroyed? 

10. Was there 
smut or rust? 

11. Names of weeds that came up in the plot? 

12. Did storms or other weather conditions 
affect crop? 

13. How many of your friends visited your 
plot? 

14. Date on which your crop was harvested? 

15. Total number of days required to mature 
crop? 

16. Yield from your plot in pounds of both 
grain and straw? 

17. What rate would this be per acre of grain 
and straw? 

18. Are you saving the seed for next year’s 
seed? 

19. How did your plot compare with 
father’s field in yield? 

20. What benefits did you derive from caring 
for your plot? 

Pupils who specialize in eggs will do well to 
answer these twenty questions at the end of the 
season 

1. What pure bred variety of eggs did you 
set? 

2. Are they a bred-to-lay strain and where 
secured? 

3. On what date did you set your eggs? 

4. The total number of eggs hatched out? | 


on your plet, gravel, sand, 


any diseases such as 


blight, 


your 
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5. How many chicks were dead in the shell? 

6. Number of chicks alive three weeks after 
hatching? 

%. What feed did you give during first three 
weeks? 

8. Did they have milk and clean water to 
drink, also grit? 

9. Did they have a good outdoor run and 
were chicks and hen dusted for lice? 
. How many chicks were pullets, how many 
cockerels? 


11. At what age were chicks fully feathered 
out? 
12. Did all feather out at same time or were 


some late? 

13. Did you mark your chickens, so they would 
not get mixed with others? 

14. Number of chickens alive on August 31? 

15. If any chickens died, what was the cause? 

16. What feed and drink did you give during 
August? 

17. What kind of coop or house did you keep 
them in? 

18. How old were chickens when hen left them? 

19. Average weight of your chickens at four 
months old? 

20. Are you going to keep them separate and 
set their eggs next spring? 


GENERAL FEDERATION 
CLUBS 


Continued from page 657. 


OF WOMEN’S 


Thomas Mott Osborne, who received a hearty 
welcome. 

The civic, conservation, public health, child 
labor exhibits were intently studied by the eager 
women. The literary, art, music and __ library 
headquarters were besieged by queries about 
study classes, among the outlines most sought 
being those on Latin American women, on musi- 
cal history, on vocational education and guid- 
ance, on Americanization, on poetry in America, 
on Bible literature, and on women in poetry and 
song. 

Club study has become more intensive and the 
clubwomen have been lifting all study work to a 
high level, so that the book is no longer of mere 
academic interest, but is viewed as “a distilled 
essence of human experience,” mellow with age, 
or alive with pressing problems. 

Among the striking results of research was 
the illuminating report of the General Federa- 
tion’s special committee on women’s interests, 
and how they are plannedfor in the work of the 
various Federal departments at Washington. 

Nearly every department was found to have 
something more or less of service to women I 
the home. But it was pointed out by Julia 
Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau, that not 
one dollar is given by the Federal government to 
any research in the arts which apply to the cause 
of the American family. She advised mothers to 
secure education for themselves, and see to it 
that among other things measures are provided 
for protecting maternity from needless risk. 

The piennial was fiving proof that women 
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house. The Seventh Regiment Armory was 
wonderfully furbished up. Statuary, flowers and 
shrubbery transformed the great hall, which, how- 
ever, was impossible as an auditorium, wasting 
the strongest voices. Perfect order and perfec- 
tion of arrangement were provided by the splen- 
did New York hostesses, who, through thirty-four 
committees, had planned so wisely and well, for 
two years. 

The best attended meetings were probably the 
home economics conferences, conducted by state 
chairmen, most of whom are either heads of de- 
partments in colleges or in the extension work. 

The training of the immigrant was approved 
(among the speakers being Mary Antin and Dr. 
W. N. Guthrie); an international court was 
favored (the chief peace advocate being the 
newly-elected General Federation president, Mrs. 
Josiah Evans Cowles of California); new ideas in 
stage craft were presented by Stuart Walker of 
the Portmanteau folding theatre; better films 
for children were shown (with talks by Miss M. 
G. Peck and O. G. Cocks); and sane, standard 
street dress was endorsed, there being lively 
dress discussions by fashion and economic ex- 
perts, practical demonstrations and a beautitul 
history-of-dress exhibit. 

The Metropolitan Art Gallery, literary institu- 
tions of all kinds, beautiful homes (among them 
that of Mrs. Thomas Edison), and club head- 
quarters were thrown open to receive the throngs 


of club women. Every department had its c 
luncheon or dinner. Visits were made, 
recesses, to the Manhattan Trade School, 

ernor’s Island to inspect vocational . 
soldiers, prisoners, etc., to the Gary s .tem 
schools; to kindergartens, to outdoor special 
classes; penny lunch groups, etc. 

The New York Public Library, E. H. Ander- 
son, director, gave a reception following an ex- 
hibit of Shakespeareana and “a symposium of 
poets.” Among poets who read were Martha 
Foote Crow, Edwin Markham, Witter Bynner, 
Edith Thomas, Florence Wilkinson, Arthur 
Guiterman. The women voters from the twelve 
suffrage states were given a great reception in 
Carnegie Hall, and the fact stated that thirty- 
three state federations of clubwomen have en- 
dorsed “Votes for Women.” A pageant of 
women was staged at a big suffrage garden party 
at DuPont’s on Long Island. The last day of 
the biennial was a_ well-earned play-day. New 
York and vicinity became the playgrounds with 
trips everywhere, including Coney Island, West 
Point, and the Washington Irving country— 
Sleepy Hollow. 

Nothing more complete in the way of sum- 
mer school could have been devised, it is plain, 
than this great and wonderful 1916 biennial of 
clubwomen in New York City. 


LAS. 


WOMEN AUTHORS 


Margaret W. Haliburton, supervisor of pri- 
mary schools, Waco, Texas, and author of the 
“Haliburton Primers,’ D. C. Heath & Co., has 
had an exceptional experience in training, in 
teaching and supervision, and in book making 
and other literary work. 

She is a native of North Carolina, and a gradu- 
ate of the Greensboro College for Women, 
North Carolina. Her teaching for the first nine 
years was in Asheville, North Carolina, with Phil- 
ander P. Claxton as superintendent. In those 
years she collaborated with Mr. Claxton in mak- 
ing the first school-reader edition of “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales.” (B. F. Johnson, Richmond, Va.) 
After nine years as superintendent at Asheville, 
Dr. Claxton was elected principal at the State 
Normal College at Greensboro, N. C., and took 
her with him as principal of his normal training 
school. She remained there until Dr. Claxton 
went to the State University of Tennessee, when 
she resigned to prepare the “Graded Classics,” a 
series of school readers (B. F. Johnson Com- 
pany). 

After a course in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, she went to the faculty of the Vir- 
ginia State Normal School at Farmville, where 
she remained eight years. While there she 
collaborated with Miss Agnes G. Smith in the 
Preparation of “Teaching Poetry in the Grades” 


(Houghton Mifflin Company), also “Playmates” 
and “Phonics in Reading.” 

It was after leaving Farmville that she wrote 
the “Haliburton Readers” for D. C. Heath 
& Co. For the last three years she has been 
primary supervisor in Waco, Texas, where she 
has a salary of $1,800 and is regarded as one of 
the leaders of the state in progressive primary 
school work. 


Mary F. Carpenter, author of “Essentials of 
English,” and joint author of the “Baker-Car- 
penter Language Readers,” was educated 
largely in Barnard College and Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, and is teaching in the Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College. She has taught 
in the Albany Training School for Teachers. 


Mrs. Stella Humphrey Nida, editor of “Ivan- 
hoe Adapted for Children” (Row, Peterson 
Company), “Panama and Its Bridge of Water,” 
(Rand, McNally Company), and “Polly, the 
Pioneer” (The Macmillan Company), is a native 
of Richmond, Summit County, Ohio, is a gradu- 
ate of Ohio State University, and was a teacher 
in Ohio for eight years. Address, Mrs. W. L. 
Nida, River Forest, Illinois. 


Teresa Peirce Williston (Mrs. Charles S. 
Williston) has made an unusual success with 
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“japanese Fairy Tales, Two Series,’ and 
“Hindu Fairy Tales.” They are as fascinating 
as the classics and serve a useful purpose in the 
enlightenment of the children of America about 
the peoples and traditions of other lands. Ad- 
dress, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


Eva Wilkins, author of “The Weaver's Chil- 
dren,” one of the significant books of the day, 
is a graduate of the Fredonia (New York) State 
Normal School, where she taught for a time, and 
from which position she went to Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois, where she taught his- 
tory for ten years. 

The material for ‘The Weaver’s Children,” which 
was gathered mostly unconsciously during child- 
hood, took shape for a story while studying the 
economic history of the United States under Dr. 
Frederick Turner in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Of this association she says:— 

“These lectures suggested where stress should 
be laid to bring out the economic life and move- 
ment of the times. A selection of characters 
who should follow the children through the story, 
and the unifying fact of the debt to be paid, gave 
the proper story form, and the coincidence that 
the author’s childhood journeyings followed the 
journeys of ‘Julia and Lucy’ made realism easy.” 
Address, Bradford, Pa. 


Frieda L. Martini of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, author of “First Ger- 
man Reader” (Ginn and Company), an unusual 
book in that it helps a student to learn German 
as easily and naturally as he would learn to do 
any concrete work. Miss Martini’s genius in 
teaching is as genuine as is her mastery of the 
language of her parents. Miss Martini was born 
in Brooklyn, is a graduate of the Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, State Normal School, Oberlin 
College (A. B.), Northwestern University (A. M.). 
Few teachers have done more skilful writing or 
have attained a more reliable literary market. 
Address, 6216 Newark Avenue, Norwood Park, 
Chicago. 


Bertha May Clark, Ph. D., head of the science 
department of William Penn High School, Phila- 
delphia, is one of the best equipped women 
scholastically in the country, and her literary 
achievements are equally noteworthy. She is a 
graduate of Goucher College, Baltimore, has been 
a student in the University of Géttingen, Ger- 
many, with a Fellowship of the Alumnae of 
Goucher College and also with a Fellowship of 
the Southern Association for Promotion of Edu- 
cation Among Women. She had a Fellowship 
in the University of Pennsylvania, where she re- 
ceived her Doctorate in Philosophy. She is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, is a 
Fellow of American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science, and is on the Board of Directors 
of the Botanical Society of Pennsylvania. She is 
author of “General Science,” “Laboratory 
Manual to Accompany General Science,” “In- 
troduction to Science” and “Experimental 
Science.” Address, William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia. 
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STANFORD’S BEST 


[San Francisco Examiner.] 


Who are Stanford’s ten greatest graduates, and why? 

President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University 
has named the men who have achieved the greatest 
worldly fame. 

Both President Wilbur and Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan declare that these men achieved success outside 
ot college because they were successful in college, 
They were prominent during under-graduate days in 
one or more forms of student activity. 

This is Dr. Wilbur’s list:— 

Herbert C. Hoover, '95, mining engineer, head of the 
Belgian Relief Commission for America. 

Will Irwin, ’99, journalist. 

Ralph Arnold, °95, geologist, and member of the 
board of trustees of Stanford University. 

Jackson E, Reynolds, ‘96, attorney for the Centrat 
Railroad Company of New Jersey. 

Royal] C. Victor, ‘00, attorney-at-law, New York 
City. 

Myron A. Folsom, ’96, general counsel for the West- 
ern Union Life Insurance Company, Spokane. 

Henry Suzzallo, ’99, president of the University of 
Washington. 

David Snedden, ’97, state public schoo] commissioner 
of Massachusetts. 

Caspar W. Hodgson, ’96, publisher, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A. B. Spalding, °96, surgeon and professor in the 
Stanford Medical School, San Francisco. 


TO THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WIFE 


The Schooclmasters’ Club of Cook County, Illinois, 
who hold meetings at lunch time in Marshall Field’s grill 
room once each month, gave a banquet to their wives at 
the Brevoort Hotel on May 12. 

An elaborate course dinner was followed by toasts with 
J. R. Harper of Wilmette as toastmaster. 

The guests of honor of the occasion were Mr. and Mrs, 
Homer F. Kingsley of North Evanston, who after thirty 
years of devoted service have been granted a leave of 
absence for a year by the schoo] board, a most flattering 
and gratifying recognition of which they are most de- 
serving. Both Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley responded with 
great wit and cleverness to toasts relative to changes in 
their time in educational ideas. 

The women guests were toasted by Mrs. W. L. Nida 
of River Forest as follows:— 

Who shall sing praise of the Schoolmaster’s Wife, for 
her price is far above gasoline, 

The success of her husband resteth upon her, for se 
shall do him good or she shall do him evil all the days 
of his life. 

She vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up, neither is 
she the envy of other wives. For the woman who pre- 
vaileth with her husband sccrneth her, saying: “She is 
tied to a weakling,” and the one who hath yielded to his 
iron will, pitieth her, saying: “How shall one live with 
tyrants?” 

She openeth her mouth with discretion and speaketh 
kindly of all, but not more kindly of one teacher than of 
another. The praise of other people’s children shall con- 
tinually be in her mouth. 

She bringeth up her own children in the way they 
should go, and exalteth them not, but biddeth them to 
walk carefully before the public lest it be said: “How 
shall a man who permitteth his own child to have a fault 
be entrusted with our treasures?” 

She adorneth herself in modest apparel with meekness 
and sobriety, not with broidered hair or gold or pearls 
Or in any manner outdressing the Board members’ wives, 
lest her husband’s salary be lessened and his stipend 


cut down. 
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Library, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


She Jaboreth in the church and in the club and con- 
tenteth herself in lowly places, in honor always preferring 
the lady Board members. 

In the winter time she layeth in a stock of fine linen 
and outfitteth her own family and maketh over her own 
clothing, for in due season cometh the summer vacation 
when she must retrench, 

Then joineth she with her husband in the schoolmas- 
ter's grace which sayeth: “Better economy and quiet 
at home than expense and riot at a summer resort.” 

She blusheth not to ride in an out-of-date car, yea, 
even a second-hand model, saying: “I would rather ride 
with my schoolmaster in a Ford than to speed with John 
D. in a Cadillac.” 

She goeth forth and meeteth her friend, Mrs. Smith, 
and Mrs. Smith gazeth at the landscape and seeth her 
not. And she pondereth these things in her heart. 
Wherenpon she sayeth to her consort at noontide: 
“Wherefore spankest thou Johnny Smith?” 

And he saith: “I have not spanked Johnny Smith, 
neither have I corrected him (though the Lord knows 
he needs it).” 

“Then,” saith she, “surely his teacher hath failed to 
promote Johnny Smith and Mrs. Smith and ] can never 
more be friends.” 

Who shal] sit in the seats of the most high? Not the 
minister's wife, for there be other churches. Not the 
grocer’s wife, for many shall furnish meat. But the 
schoolmaster’s wife subjecteth herself to all, she pleaseth 
the whole community. With ten small monthly bags of 
shekels she encompasseth twelve large monthly batches 
of bills and radiateth forth culture, charity and affluence 
in all seasons. Surely she shall enter in at the straight 
gate. 


GLEANED FROM TEST PAPERS 


Julius Caesar was killed by the Ides of March, who 
were bitter enemies of his. 

Julius Caesar was assassinated by his enemies on 
the floor of the consulship on April 15, 44 B. C. 

They wrote twelve tables of Laws called the decem- 
virs which were fastened to the Rostra. 

They were ten men appointed to frame a code of 
laws and at the end of a year these men 
were expanded and another selection made. 

The Roman army was composed of 100 years of 
soldiers. 

Alcibiades was versatile and did things just the op- 
posite than they should be done. 

A prominent policy of Pfesident Jackson’s was 
what he said was not to be contradicted. 

Peripathetic. 

The poetical sex of people wrote many tales. 

Demonic form of Egyptian writing. 

The History of Rome was but a vision up to this 
time. 

The people who died were thought to ascent to 


heaven immediately. If the person were bad he was 
considered to live with his own soul. 

Beside good faults he also had bad ones. 

The Peloponesian War was caused by the butting 
in of Athens to the trouble between Corinth and 
another city. 

“On account” means that goods are sold to be paid 
for in the near future. 

Discount is the money allowed if payed within es 
length of time. 

The debit side of Bills Payable account is never 
larger than the credit because you cannot promise to 
pay more money than you have. 


A vulture is a written statement proving some 
transaction. 


He (Sulla) resigned and went off and died. 


a 


A VALUABLE SYMPOSIUM 


The Journal of Opthalmology, Otology and Laryngol- 
egy, of Cincinnati, has devoted its entire April issue to 
a “Symposium on Speech, Voice and Hygiene of the 
Vocal Tract,” by important men among actors, teachers, 
physicians and business executives. The whole series of 
articles, with many helpful illustrations and drawings, 
occupies only eighty pages, and will be available in 
pamphlet form, from the Office of Publication, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., at twenty-five cents the copy. So far as the 
writer knows, this is the first broad survey of these sub- 
jects, in their mutual relations, from the point .of view, 
not of the professional teacher of speech, but of the 
public. It should prove of interest alike to the schools 
and to the general reader. 

Professor Clapp, of Lake Forest College, has written 
an introduction to the pamphlet, in which he gives 
some account of the work and purposes of the Com- 
mittee on American Speech, appointed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, under whose auspices 
the symposium was prepared. The general plans of the 
committee have been published in the English Journal, 
Vol. IV., No. 9, 1915. It aims to call the attention of 
the public to the defects of the American voice and to 
draw together in helpful co-operation the various in- 
fluences making for reform—teachers of elocution and 
singing, teachers of English, norma] schools, actors, 
women’s clubs, dentists and physicians. The chairman 
of the committee is Professor Fred N. Scott, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and among its members, besides a 
large array of teachers and physicians, are such well- 
known people as David Bispham, Otis Skinner, Margaret 
Anglin, Arthur Brisbane and Charles H. Towne. 

Perhaps the most interesting contributions to the 
present pamphlet, because the most unusual, are those 
by the medical men, who deal chiefly with abnormal 
and diseased conditions of the throat and mouth cavity 
and’ with the general health as affecting’ speech. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is a paper by Dr. F. B, Noyes, of 
Chicago, on “The Relation of Mouth Formation to 
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Voice and Speech,” with some striking plates from Dr. 
Angle’s “The Treatment of Malocclusion of the Teeth,” 
showing how proper treatment may change completely 
the size of the mouth cavity and the proportion of the 
features. Dr, Burton Haseltine, of the Hahnemann 
Medical College, Chicago, has contributed a review and 
analysis of the valuable book recently published by Dr. 
Floyd S. Muckey of New York, “The Natural Method 
of Voice Production” (Charles Scribner’s Sons). This 
work, as those who have seen it will agree, brings to- 
gether for the first time, in comprehensive and brief 
form, the latest results of research in anatomy and physi- 
ology, together with the conclusions already reached in 
acoustics and phonetics by Scripture and others, but 
hitherto available only in advanced treatises. There are 
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also in the symposium various papers by business men, 
efficiency and welfare superintendents, and so on, though 
these are of value chiefly as showing that the «ffort to 
interest outsiders is succeeding. In the business world, 
apparently, the necessity of proper speech is felt, if at 
all, chiefly in connection with the telephone. Finally, 
one should not overlook a very illuminating and com- 
prehensive brief paper on “Voice Hygiene,” by Dr. J. 
C. Beck, of Chicago. 

On the whole, the writer can imagine no better way 
for any high school or college teacher of public speak- 
ing Or oral English to spend the first two weeks of 
classroom work in the fall than in the reading and dis- 
eussion of this symposium. 

A. T. Robinson. 


BOOK TABLE 


THE CITIZENS BOOK. Edited by Charles R. Hebble 
and Frank P. Goodwin. A Book for All Who Live in 
Cities. Published under the auspices of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce. Cincinnati: Stewart & 
Kidd Company. Large 12mo., elaborately illustrated. 
Price, net, $1.25. 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has attracted 
nation-wide attention by its civic achievements in the 
past ten years. The Chamber itself had gone from a 
membership of 800 in 1905 devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to the interests of a grain exchange, to 3,000 in 
1915 with masterful civic leadership. The use of the 
telephone system has tripled in subscribers and in 
efficiency. The smoke nuisance is well-nigh abated. 
Reduction in annual fire loss ome-half. Death rate of 
children reduced fourteen per cent. and general death 
fate reduced sixteen per cent. 

Construction of new water works, providing pure 
water. Present death rate of typhoid fever one of the 
lowest in the United States. Construction begun on 
new $2,500,000 courthouse. 

Construction of new municipal hospital; twenty-four 
buildings covering sixty-five acres of land; no finer in 
the country. 

Construction of the first municipally owned tuber- 
culosis sanitarium in the United States; a magnificent 
institution. Commencement of work on new high pres- 
sure fire system: 

Renaissance of the public schools. 
modern school courses, including manual training, 
domestic science and vocational instruction. High 
school enrollment increased fifteen times as rapidly as 
the population of the city. Construction of three 
modern high schools, each costing about one million 
dollars. Construction of eighteen new grade schools; 
thirty others remodeled. Modernization of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; enrollment increased from 625 in 1995 
to 2,600 in 1915. Scholarship standard raised, new col- 
leges instituted. 

A general raising of standards of municipal govern- 
ment; introduction of purchasing department; modern 
double entry accounting system; the city budget; civil 
service in municipal affairs; non-partisan health and 
park boards; public welfare department; introduction 
of modern building code, assuring safety in construction 
of buildings both public and private; housing inspection, 
reducing tenement house evils; abolition of House of 
Refuge. 

Adoption of comprehensive park plan. Park area in- 
creased from 438 acres to 2,500 acres. Inspection and 
regulation of all places where food is manufactured or 
offered for sale. 

Elimination of public gambling, women from saloons, 
questionable dance halls; a general moral cleaning up. 
No large city is less burdened with these things than is 
Cincinnati. 


Introduction, of 


THE AVOIDANCE OF FIRES. By Arland D. Weeks. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 128 pp Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 
“Safety First,” which the railroads started, is becom- 

ing the slogan of school officials and publishers, and 

authors do well to get in line with this sentiment. Who- 
ever issues the first book upon any important subject 


that meets a universal need, as in this case, wins an 
abundant return for the investment. 

Here is a book that should be put in every school- 
room in America immediately. There is no excuse for 
delaying a day. The cost is nowhere prohibitive and 
no school is exempt from the need. 

In view of the enormous annual fire loss in the United 
States, this book must afford one of the most 
effective means of aiding in the conservation of life and 
property. 

The book has practical suggestions for young and old, 
employee and employer, by which the annual waste and 
destruction by fire may be reduced. There are chapters 
devoted to the dangers of xerosene, the dangers of gaso- 
line, spontaneous combustion, chimneys and stoves, gas 
and electricity, Christmas trees and bonfires, the celebra- 
tion of Independence Day, forest and prairie fires, in- 
cendiarism, dangers of moving picture exhibitions, the 
advantages of fire prevention, fire drills in schools, and 
last, but not least, a chapter of warnings and cautions, 
the heeding of which would make most fires well nigh 
impossible. 


THE IDEAL CATHOLIC READERS—THIRD 
READER. By a Sister of St. Joseph. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
40 cents. 

This book has the merits of other Third Readers in 
illustration, in classic literary selections in prose and 
verse, with admirable nature information, and at the 
same time it meets all the needs of the church in its 
Biblical and other religious setting. 


THE GREAT LAKES SERIES. By Edward Payson 
Morton, Ph.D. The Mohawk Valley and Lake On- 
tario, Lake Erie and the Story of Commodore Perry, 
Lake Huron and the Country of the Algonquins, 
Lake Michigan and the French Explorers. 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, Illinois: Ainsworth & 
Company. Each 104 _ pp. Cloth. Profusely 
illustrated, with maps and questions. Price, 28 cents. 
Also in Lakeside Classics Series, paper, side-stitched, 
with cloth strip on back, 15 cents each. 

These books are prepared expressly for the fourth 
grade. They are in conversational form with a continu- 
ous stofy of a summer vacation on and about each lake 
in steamer, automobile, electric street cars, railroad and 
carriage. 

The illustrations are of modern times and also of the 
time of the Revolution; of the early settlements, and 
of the scenes of the romantic history and stirring events 
of the English, French and Indian wars. 

In each book special attention is given to the history 
and geography of the region traversed. Appended to 
each chapter are questions designed to stimulate the 
pupil’s curiosity, and set him to thinking about what he 
has read, 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ia Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
96-July 1: American Library As- 
‘oe Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, _ New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 


97-30: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocean City. Hugh W. 
Caldwell, Chesapeake City, secre- 


tary. 
JULY. 

8: American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, New York City. Secre- 
tary, Dr. William A. Howe, State 
Education Building, Albany. 

8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


OCTOBER. 

10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 


Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
Wis. 


20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 


October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E, Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 
dent; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMESBURY. The town of Ames- 
bury has recently appropriated $125,- 
000 for a new high school building 
and equipment and $7,000 for a large 
fifteen-acre lot for the site. Work will 
be begun within a very few weeks, 
and it is expected that the new build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy in 
September, 1917. 


Burr F. Jones is superintendent 
ere. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

MANCHESTER. Superintendent 
L. P. Benezet of La Crosse, Wis., 
who was elected to succeed Superin- 
tendent Bickford here, at a salary of 
$4,500, has decided not to accept the 
position. Instead he has accepted the 
superintendency of Evansville, In- 
diana, at a salary of $4,200. In his 
Evansville position he will receive 
$1,000 additional as a member of the 
State Board of Education. In La 
Crosse his salary is $3,700. Superin- 
tendent Bickford, who announced 
that he would not be a candidate for 
re-election, receives $3,500 here. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. Pupils of the Rogers 
High School staged an _ unusual 
Shakespeare tribute, “Ye Merrie 
Masque of Fooles & Fayries, Pre- 
sented in Humble Homage to Ye 
Glorie of Ye Human Intellect, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, by Ye Schoole of 
Rogers.” Appreciative audiences 
witnessed the piece on two succes- 
sive days. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Rev. Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, former president of Yale 
University, died at his home here 
May 26. He was eighty-eight years 
old. His presidency at Yale was 
from 1886 until 1899. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 

ANNAPOLIS. Forrest P. Sher- 
man, son of Frank J. Sherman, the 
widely-known representative of New- 
son & Company, stands first in his 
class (1918) at Annapolis. 

BALTIMORE. A committee 
whose duty it will be to lay 
the necessity of vocational train- 
ing before the board of estimates 
and the board of school com- 
missioners will be appointed by 
Mayor Preston as a result of a 
tesolution proposed by John H. 
Ferguson, president of the Balti- 
more Federation of Labor, at a pub- 
lic conference on the subject in the 
City Hall. 

The meeting was called at the 
suggestion of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, and 
was attended by a large number of 
school principals, teachers and those 
interested in educational lines. 
Mayor Preston presided. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Holding that 
the dismissal of Professor Scott 
Nearing by the University of Penn- 
sylvania because of his “social and 
economic teachings” was unjustified 
and that the action was an “infringe- 
ment of academic freedom,” the 
American Association of University 
Professors has made public the re- 
ports of its committee which had 
made the investigation. 

UNITY. Each school prepared a 
float which was used to carry the 
pupils to a meadow which was loaned 
for the occasion by S. O. Hughes, 
one of the progressive directors of 
the district, for the Unity Township 
May festival. Each child was dressed 
in harmony with the decorations of 
the float and all carried lunch bas- 
kets. There were more than thirty 
floats in the parade and they made 
a very beautiful sight as they went 


Made from 
cream of tartar, 
a natural food 
product, derived 


from grapes 


Many cheap 
baking powders 
are made from 
alum or phosphate 
derived from 
mineral sources 


Read the label for 
names of 
ingredients 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


No Knives or Scissors Required 


Thousands of Free Text Books | 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


Will be discarded in June as unfit foruse—A 
direct cash loss to the taxpayers. Avoid 
criticism and expense by making the books 
now in use last from 2 to 3 years longer. 


Protect Them from the daily handlirg, wear ard soilirg cf 
the school year with the Holden Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Covers, which wear like Leather—Sanitary—Ore 
Piece—Easily Adjusted and are equal to 2 ]cwer pricece Covers 
made of Wood Pulp. 


A Complete Reinforcement of the Entire Pook ata Ccst cf less than £24 % of its valte 

We make Three different grades of material for Cover use 

SEMI-LEA1TEEFRE11E 
$10.00 Per 1000 


$13.50 Per 1000 
Every Cover Ready for Adjustment 


SAMPLES FREE 


CCMVEFCIAL 
$8.50 Per 1000 


No Torn Edges 


SPRINGFIELD, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


along Lincoln highway in procession 
to their destination, First came the 
May Queen on her throne, following 
which was a peace float, the fairies, 
the butterflies, the daisies, the sun- 
flowers, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Maypole float, the shepherdesses and 
Little Boy Blue, the chrysanthe- 
mums, the Indians, the Italian flower 
girls and many others. 

The exercises consisted of choruses 
by the thousand children from the 
schools and folk dances and choruses 
of individual bands of pupils. Among 
the dances was the Maypole dance 
in which gaily decorated girls and 
boys threaded the maze about the 
Maypole. 

Unity Township is one of the dis- 
tricts which, during the past year on 
a number of occasions, has had com- 
munity singing. A fine spirit of pro- 
gressive education is manifested by 
the directors, who in turn reflect the 
sentiment of the people. 

Professor Gwynne 1s principal 
here. 


SOSTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


MUSKOGEE. Superintendent 
Monroe thinks, and a large number 
of the parents agree with him, that 
it would be much better for the 
school children to be in school all 
the year than in school nine months 
of the year and out of school three 


Teachers—Get Big Pay— 
Government Positions 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1,500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
and are life positions. ee 

Those interested should write_1m- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
L 221, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


months, forgetting a large part of 
what they have learned. 

“The people of Muskogee have a 
million-dollar school equipment. 
Why should that equipment stand 
idle three months of the year?” says 
Mr. Monroe. “No reason at all, 
except that when the first free pub- 
lic schools were organized they were 
organized in country towns where 
most of the inhabitants were farm- 
ers. The parents needed the chil- 
dren to work on the farms during 
the summer and so the schools were 
closed during the summer months. 
And so we have been closing our 
schools ever since. 

“Except in communities where 
cotton growing is the principal oc- 
cupation. There school vacations 
come during the cotton picking time 
in order that the parents may have 
the benefit of the child’s work. 

“And instead of leaving school to 
help make the crops or pick cotton 
or whatever else is to be done the 
child should be in school, getting 
an education. 

“An all-year school is coming in 
Muskogee. It is coming slowly, but 
it is coming. Many of the children 
rvn wild during the vacation period. 
™+ would be better for them to be 
school. We warm school 
buildings in wirter, and with the 
same plants that we have now we 
could cool the buildings in summer 
at less expense and _ with less 
trouble. There are big fans in the 
buildings and a cake of ice placed in 
front of the fan would make the 
schoolrooms cool and pleasant dur- 
ing the summer months.” 

Mr. Monroe’s plan for an all-year 
school would include a_ re-arrange- 
ment of the course of study so that 
in three quarters the child could 
complete the regular year’s work, 
with the privilege of gaining an 
extra quarter during the remaining 
period of the year. This plan of go- 
ine to school all the year round 
would save two years of high school 
work, the actual saving of two years 
in the child’s life. Plans would be 
made by which the parent who de- 
sired to take the child away on a 
vacation could do so and if the trip 
were an _ instructive one credits 
would be allowed on the school 
work. 


TEXAS. 


McALLEN. The May festival of 
the high school was an all-day affair 
and combined a farmer’s stock show 
a May day procession, a session of 
out-door folk games and dances and 
an evening musical and literary pro- 
gram. It was more than a town 
affair, for Superintendent H. Clay 
Harvey enlisted the people of the 
valley in the festivities of the day. 


SAN ANTONIO. Compulsory 
education, mill tax for higher educa- 
tion, increased armaments, _ libraries, 
Mexico and peace are the subjects 
most frequently called for from the 
“People’s Loan Library” package 
library system maintained by the ex- 
tension department of the University 
of Texas, according to Miss Eliza- 
beth West, president of the Texas 
Library Association, and San An- 
tonio librarian. This package library 
system is a live feature of state li- 
brary activity, and the service is in 
great demand since its operation has 
become more generally known. The 
books, papers and clippings compos- 
ing these packages are loaned free to 
any resident of Texas who will pay 
the postage or express on the pack- 
age. 

The State Library Association is 
making every effort to arouse interest 
in the county library law and to urge 
work for the perfecting of this law. 
Members of the state association 
have attended the recent district 
meetings of the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and asked the assis- 
tance of the club women in perfecting 
this law. 

To the state organization comes the 
report of the endowment of a public 
library at Port Arthur through the 
activity of the high school library in 
rousing public interest. Sixty thou- 
sand dollars has been given the city 
to build, equip, and endow a public ii- 
brary. The endowment fund will be 
supplemented in order to maintain 
adequate library facilities. 

The city engineering department of 
Dallas is forming a society and de- 
veloping plans to acquire a technical 
library by a small assessment from 
members. 
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CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 


SOUTH BEND. A business man- 
ager for the schools of South Bend 
is to be appointed by the Board of 
School Trustees soon. The manager 
will have charge of all business trans- 
actions, purchases of supplies and 
conduct of lunch rooms and be re- 
sponsible for the custodians of the 
buildings. 

ELWOOD. This city is the scene 
of the latest difficulty between super- 
intendent and school board. Follow- 
ing the recent refusal of Superinten- 
dent J. L. Clauser to resign when 
requested to do so by the board, the 
board has announced that resolu- 
tions have been adopted taking from 
him the power to employ or dismiss 
teachers, to pay any bills or contract 
any debts. 

HOPE. C. W. Cauble, for several 
years superintendent of the Nash- 
ville schools, has been engaged as 
superintendent of the Hope schools 
for next year. 

COLUMBIA CITY. Julius C. 
Saunders, for seven years superin- 
tendent of the Columbia City 
schools, has resigned, to take effect 
at the close of the present school 
year. He has been elected vice- 
president of a local banking institu- 
tion. 

GREENCASTLE. Edwin C. Ded- 
son, for four years head of the 
mathematics department of Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, 
has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the schools here. He is 
a graduate of Indiana University 
and holds a master’s degree as well 
as a special diploma in administra- 
tion from Columbia University. 

INDIANAPOLIS. After several 
years of litigation this city has ob- 
tained permanent possession of the 
old arsenal grounds, more recently 
the site of Winona Technical Insti- 
tute. A recent decision of the state 
supreme court upheld the favorable 
decision of the lower court. The 
grounds cover seventy-five acres in 
the eastern part of the city and are 
ideal for use in increasing the city’s 
school equipment. At the present 
time the property is valued at a half 
million dollars. 

A recent act of the Legislature will 
permit the school board to issue 
bonds to the extent of $250,000, 

Co-ordination of Mind, 


School 0 Body, Voice. 37th year 
opens Oct. 5. Summer 
Expression Terms: Evening classes. 
Work for all needs. Write for list of Dr. Curry’s 
books and ‘‘Expression.’’ 


8S. S. Curry, Ph.D., President, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Piymouth (N. H.) Summer School 


offers best of instruction for grade 
teachers and for teachers and super- 
visors of music and drawing. Credit 
given toward Normal diploma. Cer- 
tificates of proficiency in music. 
Address for circulars, 


ERNEST L. SILVER, Director. 


KEENE, N.H., NORMAL 


Summer Session 
NEW PLAN 
Short unit courses of three or six weeks each. 
Tuition free. 36 courses. 18 teachers. Board. 
and room, $4.50. Circulars, 


WALLACE E, MASON, Prin- 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES . 


THE COOLEST SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES 
The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 
July 10 to August 18 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Special Departments of MUSIC, ART and GERMAN 


Summer Term of the 
CURRY SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont 


BE MERSOMN 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
todevelop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Bzacon Street, Boston 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationai 
Department for the pedagogical ane 
technical training of teachers of tm 
commercial subjects. J ¢sbury Pie 
man, Principal. 


Gre 


Shorthand is taught in 
706 more cit- 


ies than all 
other systems combined. 
Two out of every three 
schools teaching shorthand 
teach GREGG because it is 


Rapid 
Simple 
Legible 


Send for Booklet JE 2 and 
visit our exhibit at the N. E. A. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in lar 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


PHOTOGR APHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 2 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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TTEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ AQCNCICS 


few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. 


which will be used for the improve- 
ment of the present buildings, and 
the erection of mew ones. It is 
lanned to make provisions for at 
one 900 additional pupils there in 
the near future, 


“When the miserable drunkard 
stands before the police judge, a 
veritable social wreck, the thought 
occurs that this man was probably 
for years a school boy.” In this 


‘manner Professor Louis J. Rettger 


of Terre Haute turned the discus- 
sion of the forty-third annual Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Indianapolis May 10, 
from technical matters of health into 
educational channels. He _ spoke 
upon “Longer and More Effective 
Living.” The importance of the 

ublic school in this regard had not 
anticipated. BR 

The greatest contribution of the 
National Conference this year in the 
field of education was a series of six 
meetings arranged by the committee 
on children under the chairmanship 
of Miss Julia C. Lathrop of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau. These were 
given over entirely to a considera- 
tion of the social service value and 
demands upon the public school. At 
one session the liveliest sort of give- 
and-take argument on the ary 
scheme was indulged in. The public 
school teachers of Indianapolis made 
“special arrangements to take advan- 
tage of the conference. , : 

The conference at Indianapolis 
lasted eight days and broke all previ- 
ous records for size of gatherings of 
men and women engaged profes- 
sionally in social work. The main 
divisions of discussion were upon 
children, corrections, the family and 
the community, feeble-mindedness 
and insanity, health, inebriety, pro- 
motion of social programs, public 
and private charities and unemploy- 
ment. The next session will be held 
at Pittsburgh during the spring of 
1917 under the presidency ot Fred- 
erick Almy, secretary of the Buffalo 
Charity. Organization Society. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Educated young 
women all over Cook County are 
proving themselves real leaders of 
agricultural instruction. Hundreds 
of ruralteachers in the county have 
entered into the work of vocational 
training for farm children. 

Among the young women who 
have distinguished themselves in 
this line is Miss Cora Kellogg of 


9"District No. 12, Barrington. She is 


a leader, and has done much to 
arouse the people of her neighbor- 
hood to the needs of agricultural 
and -domestic science training. 
Every boy and girl over ten years 
of age in the district 1s enrolled in 
a garden or poultry project, and 
even many of the young people who 
have quit school and gone to work 
on farms are participating in this 
special educational plan. 

They are not only learning to pro- 
duce grain, vegetables, truit and 
flowers under the best methods, but 


are being impressed with the wis- 
dom of raising things that can be 
marketed to advantage. 

Seed corn testing has been carried 
on in Miss Kellogg’s school this 
spring much to the benefit of all 
farmers in the district. A great deal 
of this corn was found unfit to plant, 
and thus farmers were forewarned 
against putting poor seed in the 
ground. With many this means the 
difference between success and 
failure. All farmers are enthusiastic 
over the way their children are be- 
ing brought along in practical edu- 
cation, 

Miss Eleanor Putnam of District 
No, 8 is showing the people of her 
neighborhood that there is an inti- 
mate connection between the school 
and the activities of the community 
outside. She has organized a sewing 
club of seven members, a garden 
club of six members and a cow- 
testing club made up of the larger 
boys in the district. 

The girls in the sewing club remain 
some evenings after 3.30 p. m. to 
take lessons in this branch. Some- 
times the club meets in town at the 
homes of members, thus fostering 
the sociability which is so often 
lacking in rural neighborhoods. 

In the cow-testing project the 
boys have learned to operate the 
Babcock milk tester. 

An old church a few miles from 
Barrington serves admirably in this 
community as a place for social 
centre gatherings, and Miss Put- 
nam has made good use of it in the 
bringing together of farm families 
= the general betterment of rural 
ife, 

Miss Rose Zoll of District No. 2, 
near Dundee, has shown that, even 
with an antiquated schoolhouse vin a 
remote district, much practical, up- 
to-date educational work may be ac- 
complished and the needs of the 
community properly served. 

J. Ogden Armour has added $500,- 
000 to the endowment of Armour In- 
stitute, to which his father gave $3,- 
500,000, The buildings have cost 
$1,500,000 and there will now be an 
endowment fund of $2,500,000. Presi- 
dent Frank W. Gunsaulus has made 
a national institution of this institute. 


QUINCY. Superintendent Edward 
G. Bauman retires from the superin- 
tendency after eight years of service. 

KEWANEE. Twelve hundred 
bushels of dandelions was the re- 
sponse of pupils to the Kewanee 
Civic Club’s offer of 25 cents for 
each bushel dug in the city limits 
and delivered on May 27, “Dandelion 
Day.” More than $300 was paid out. 
The highest amount paid was $3 to 
a boy. Girls as well as boys were in 
the army of diggers. 


IOWA. 


CEDAR RAPIDS. _ Agriculture 
and amateur gardening, which have 
been introduced into the curriculum 
of the public schools, have aroused 
the interest of Cedar Rapids boys 
and more than 2,500 are engaged in 
making gardens on the grounds 
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leased by the Board of Education 
for that purpose. Prizes amountin 
to more than $300 have been offered 
by various civic associations for the 
best looking flower beds, the best 
vegetables, the plot yielding the 
greatest crop, etc. The lads are en. 
tering into the competition with 
the same spirit that has marked 
their activity on the ball field. 

The last of the seed corn raiseg 
on the Grant school grounds hag 
just been sold. Nearly $100 was 
realized from the sale of this seed 
corn. Most of the corn sold at $6 
per bushel, although some of it 
brought but $5. Arrangements have 
been made whereby the childrep 
will have a booth on the Cedar 
Rapids market and will offer their 
vegetables and flowers for sale one 
morning each week in competition 
with other truck farmers. 

The work is in charge of Miss 
E. M. Bardwell. 


MISSOURI. 


WARREN SBURG. The State Nor- 
mal School had ninety-one graduates 
in its class this year. This is the first 
graduation under the administration 
of President Hendricks. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


OREGON. 

LA GRANDE, John Girdler has 
been re-elected superintendent of 
city schools. This will be his fourth 
year and general satisfaction is ex- 
pressed at hg re-election. “Harmon 
and progress,” says the School 
Board, “have ever been the rule 
during the Girdler regime.” 


MEHAMA. This little rural 
school district, with only a one 
teacher school, has four acres in the 
school lot. Of this our correspondent 
who visited it says: “Just natural 
Oveliness, forest on one side and a 
frolicking mountain stream on the 
other.” All over Oregon there are 
just such lovely school grounds. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“Report of the Committee on Elimi- 
nation of Subject Matter.” Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association Publi- 
cation. 54 pages. A. C. Fuller, Jr, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Des Moines, Iowa, see- 
retary. 

“Needed Changes in Secondary Edu- 
cation.” Two papers presented at 
the Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress, Washington, by President 
Emeritus Charles William Eliot of 
Harvard University, and Ernest 
Nelson, director of Secondary 


Education, Argentina. United 
States Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1916, No. 10. 32 pages. 


“Advancement of the Teacher with 
the Class.” By James Mahoney, 
South Boston High School, special 
collaborator, United States Bureau 
of Education. Bureau Bulletin, 
1915, No. 42. 90 pages. 

“Civic Education in Elementary 
Schools, as Illustrated in Indian- 
apolis.” Arthur W. Duna, 
special agent in civic education, 
United States Bureau of Eduea- 
tion. Bureau Bulletin, 1915, No. 17. 
35 pages. 

Little Falls, N. Y. 1915 Report. 69 
pages. John A. De Camp, superin- 
tendent. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 1915 Report. 88 
pages. Charles F. Prior, superim- 
tendent. 
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Gia Work in Allegheny County 


Allegheny County is the most in- 
fensely industrial county in the 
United States and its industries are 
ai of the intense kind. It has been 
Begarded as hopeless county for 
gountry club activities of boys and 
giris. Orton Lowe of Wilkinsburg, 
@ssisted by County Superintendent 
Samuel Hamilton, has made a great 
beginning this season. 

- He began organizing the work 
about the middle of March and for 
the summer has enrolled 1,834 school 
children in garden, poultry and corn 
clubs. The best enrollment is nat- 
urally in the garden clubs, as many of 
these members live in boroughs 


"where vacant land is easily obtained 


for cultivation in small plots. The 
number of children working in gar- 
dens is 1,313; 122 of this number are 
enrolled in four school gardens. 
There are 474 boys and girls in poul- 
try clubs, and 47 in corn clubs. 
The smal! enrollment in corn clubs 
$s due to the fact that this is not a 
corn-growing section, attention 
largely being given to truck garden- 
ing, fruit growing and dairying. This 
enroliment is distributed among 
twenty-five districts, fourteen of 
Which are townships. p 
The general plan has been to de- 
vote spring and summer to out-door 
Setivities such as the gardening and 
corn clubs. They hope to organize 
or the fall and winter projects of an 
oor nature such as handicraft 
and domestic science clybs. 


“They also plan to give Special atten- 


tion next year to the organization of 
canning clubs, tirging the members to 
Faise their own vegetables. 
* The club work is connected with 
school work by means of a rec- 
rd book placed in thé hands of each 
Member. This record book calls for 
® drawing of the field plot to scale, 
@ record of the official visits made 
tG the plot, a correct account of 
expenses and receipts and a story of 
how the plot was conducted. 

One feature emphasized with every 
Club member is the use of the net 
Profits of his club work. It is urged 
that most of the members open a 
Savings account with these profits. 


One thing that will interfere this 


with the most successful 
Carrying out of the plan is the lack 


“@f sufficiently close inspection. This 


Will be overcome by another year in 
Several ways; for this year two ex- 
perimental gardens have been started 
Mi connection with the botany work 
@ the high schools of some of the 
Gistricts. Through these -experi- 
mental gardens enough interest. in 
the knowledge of plants and of plant 
Propagation will be aroused fo utilize 
Mie students of the botany classes as 
“Mitelligent visitors and inspectors of 
Whe home garden plots of the districts. 


The task in this county is a great 
One, and the club activities must ~be 
diversified, and for this reason they 
Well have to niove slowly. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


APPRECIATION OF careful recommendations comes to us daily. “I have been very 
to offer a position Miss ..- and feel sure . she 
will & good  teac writes Superintendent Leonard of New Rochelle on 


Junt am enclosing "gomtract in duplicate to be forwarded to your cand#i- 
date for the principaiship at Raquette aS soon as possible,”’ writes District 
Lake. ... Kin return = same CAR FUL Superintendent Hanley of Wells on 
June 3, “I received a ram yesterday from Superintendent Engelhardt that 
I had for history position at ...1 «appreciate 
much help you have given me,” writes one  candidates on May 


It is indeed gratifying..to be able to bring the 
teachers before pei oat/ officials who apply to = for conta 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, yes ihe whi, booklet 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S$. Webzsh Ave., Chicego, 


WESTEEN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


tmtreducee to Co! 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FOREIGN Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors anc 
of instruction; recommends good Schools to pare: te (all om 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Zstab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empigger, 
mone for registration. If yon netd «@ 


teacher forany desirable ‘ep or Kuow 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. . 


PECIALISTS with good genera! education Wanted tor aepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Pena- 
Ivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawin — itions wi $70 to $99 per month. For Phd a 
information address BERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYEKS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Co-epevating Agenctes in Denver and 


SCOTT & OC., Prox riet 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HB SOHERMERBHORN TEACHZES' AGENCY A superior agency fo: superior 
T people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services toschoo) officisis, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


— iies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
ibtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W, W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chepe! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register New 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director P 120 Tremont Street, Bostor, Mase. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


| WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Educational Departirient will practical school 

Speakers on agriculture for a limited number of County 
Institutes. Speakers will discuss school work in agriculture, 
tell how to make it vital to the community, give simple lessons 
and demonstrations, tell of plans successfully used in other 
communities, and explain the helps and material available on 
the subject. 


‘The supplied new end are leaders in 
school work. They give plain, working 
plans and suggestions. 


~ These speakers, as far as our force will permit, are furnished 
. free to any county willing to pay their travelingexpenses. First 
applications will be given first consideration. 


This is an opportunity for any County Superintendent, who 
earnestly desires to ate work in his schools 
worth while. 


It is not the plan to furnish Batis to any county unless the 
Superintendent has something definite in mind, and will give 
them a regular place on the Institute program. 


- Requests should be received at once in order that speakers may 


be routed to the best advantage, and at least expense to you. 


4 Agricultural Extension Department 
International Harvester Company 


of New Jersey (Incorporated) 
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